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ADVERTISEMENT. 


"^HE  original   plan  of  my  Fa- 

ther,   the  late  Dr.  Robertfon, 

with  refped:  to  the  Hiftory  of  Ameri- 
ca, comprehended  not  only  an  ac- 
count of  the  difcovery  of  that  coun- 
try, and  of  the  conquefts  and  colo- 
nies of  the  Spaniards,  but  embraced 
alfo   the    hiftory    of  the    Britifh    and 

Portuguefc 
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Portuguefe  eftablifhments  in  the  New 
World,  and  of  the  fettlements  made 
by  the  feveral  nations  of  Europe  in 
the  Weft  India  Ifiands.  It  v/as  his 
intention  not  to  have  publifhed  any 
part  of  the  Work  until  the  whole  was 
completed.  In  the  Preface  to  his  Hif- 
tory  of  America,  he  has  ftated  the 
reafons  w^hich  induced  him  to  depart 
from  that  refolution,  and  to  publifh 
the  Two  Volumes  which  contain  an 
account  of  the  difcovery  of  the  New 
World,  and  of  the  progrefs  of  the 
Spanifh  arms  and  colonies  in  that 
quarter  of  the  globe.  He  fays,  "  he 
had  made  fome  progrefs  in  the  Hifto- 
ry  of  Britiih  America;"  and  he  an- 
nounces his  intention  to  return  to  that 
part  of  his  Work,  as  foon  as  the  fer- 
ment which  at  that  time  prevailed  in 
the  Britifh  Colonies  in  America,  fhould 
fubfide,  and  regular  government  be 
re^eftablifhed.  Various  caufes  con- 
curred 
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curred  in  preventing  him  from  fulfil- 
ling his  intention. 

During  the  courfe  of  a  tedious  ill- 
nefs,  which  he  early  forefaw  would 
have  a  fatal  termination.  Dr.  Robert- 
fon  at  different  times  deftroyed  many 
of  his  papers.  But  after  his  death, 
I  found  that  part  of  the  Hiftory  of 
Britifh  America  which  he  had  wrote 
many  years  before,  and  which  is  now 
offered  to  the  Public.  It  is  written 
with  his  own  hand,  as  all  his  Works 
were;  it  is  as  carefully  corre6ted  as  a- 
ny  part  of  his  Manufcripts  which  I 
have  ever  feen;  and  he  had  thought 
it  worthy  of  being  preferved,  as  it  ef- 
caped  the  flames  to  which  fo  many  o- 
ther  papers  had  been  committed.  I 
read  it  with  the  utmoft  attention ;  but 
before  I  came  to  any  refolution  about 
the  publication,  I  put  the  MS.  into 
the  hands  of  fome  of  thofe  friends 
whom  my  Father  ufed  to  confult  on 

fuch 
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fuch  occalions,  as  it  would  have  been 
raflinefs  and  prefumption  in  me  to  have 
trufted  to  my  own  partial  decifion.  It 
was  perufed  by  fome  other  perfons  al- 
fo,  in  whofe  tafte  and  judgment  I 
have  the  greateft  confidence ;  by  all  of 
them  I  was  encouraged  to  offer  it  to 
the  public,  as  a  fragment  curious  and 
interefting  in  itfelf,  and  not  inferior 
to  any  of  my  Father's  Works. 

When  I  determined  to  follow  that 
advice,  it  was  a  circumftance  of  great 
weight  with  me,  that  as  I  never  could 
think  myfelf  at  liberty  to  defliroy  thofe 
papers  which  my  Father  had  thought 
v/orthy  of  being  preferved,  and  as  I 
could  not  know  into  v/hofe  hands  they 
might  hereafter  fall,  1  confidered  it  as 
certain  that  they  would  be  publifhed 
at  fome  future  period,  when  they 
might  meet  with  an  Editor,  who, 
not  being  adluated  by  the  fame  facred 
regard  for  the  reputation  of  the  Aur- 

thor 
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thor  which  I  feel,  might  make  altera-- 
tions  and  additions,  and  obtrude  the 
whole  on  the  Public  as  a  genuine  and 
authentic  work.  The  MS.  is  now 
publifhed,  fuch  as  it  was  left  by  the 
Author ;  nor  have  I  prefumed  to  make 
any  addition,  alteration,  or  corre6li- 
on  whatever. 

W^'  ROBERTSOR 

Queen-street, 
Edinburgh, 
April  1796, 
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BOOK  IX„ 


i  I  ^HE  dominions  of  Great-Britain  in  A- 
j[  merica  are  next  in  extent  to  thofe  of 
Spain.  Its  acquifitions  there  are  a  recompence 
due  to  thofe  enterprifing  talents  which  prompt- 
ed the  Englifli  to  enter  early  on  the  career  of 
difcovery,  and  to  purfue  it  with  perfevering  ar- 
dour. England  was  the  fecond  nation  that 
ventured  to  vifit  the  New  World.  The  ac- 
count of  Columbus's  fuccefsful  voyage  filled 
all  Europe  with  aftonifhment  and  admiration. 
But  in  England  it  did  fomething  more ;  it  ex- 
cited a  vehement  defire  of  emulating  the  glo- 
ry of  Spain,  and  of  aiming  to  obtain  fom-e  fhare 
in  thofe  advantages  which  were  expetfted  in 

C  this 
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this  new  field  opened  to  national  a^ivity,- 
The  attention  of  the  Englifh  court  had  been 
turned  towards  the  difcovery  of  unknown 
countries,  by  its  negociation  with  Barthole- 
mev/  Columbus.  Henry  VII.  having  liftened 
to  his  propolitions  with  a  more  favourable  ear 
than  could  have  been  expected  from  a  cautious, 
diftrufcful  prince,  averfe  by  habit  as  well  as  by 
temper  to  new  and  hazardous  projeds,  he  vs^as 
more  eafily  induced  to  approve  of  a  voyage  for 
difcovery,  propofed  by  fome  of  his  own  fub- 
jedls,  foon  after  the  return  of  Chriftopher  Co- 
lumbus. 

But  though  the  Englilh  had  fpirit  to  form 
this  fclieme,  they  had  not,  at  that  period,  at- 
tained to  fuch  fldll  in  navigation  as  qualified 
them  for  carrying  it  into  execution.  From 
the  inconfiderate  ambition  of  its  mon^rchs,  the 
nation  liad  long  waflcd  its  genius  and  activity 
in  pernicious  and  ineffectual  efforts  to  conquer 
France.  When  this  ill  diredled  ardour  began  to 
abate,  the  fatal  contefl  between  the  houfes  of 
York  and  Lancafter,  turned  the  arms  of  one 
liaif  of  the  king-dom  asrainft  the  other,  and  ex- 
haufled  the  vigour  of  both.  During  the  courfe 
of  two  centuries,  while  induftry  and  commerce 
were  making  gradual  progrefs,  both  in  the 
fouth  and  north  of  Europe,  the  Englifli  conti- 
nued fo  blind  to  the  advantages  of  their  own 
fituation,  that  they  hardly  began  to  bend  their 

thoughts 
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thoughts  towards  thofe  objects  and  piirfuits, 
to  which  they  are  indebted  for  their  prefent  o- 
pulence  and  power.  While  the  trading  vellels 
of  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  as  well  as  thofe 
of  the  Hans  Towns,  vifited  the  moil:  remote 
ports  in  Europe,  and  carried  on  an  ad:ive  inter- 
courfe  with  its  various  nations,  the  Englifli  did 
little  more  than  creep  along  their  own  coails, 
in  fmall  barks,  v/hich  conveyed  the  producti- 
ons of  one  country  to  another.  Their  com- 
merce was  almofl  wholly  paffive.  Their  wants 
were  fupplied  by  ftrangers ;  and  whatever  ne- 
cefTary  or  luxury  of  life  their  own  country  did 
not  yield,  was  imported  in  foreign  bottoms. 
The  Crofs  of  St.  George  was  feldom  difplay- 
ed  beyond  the  precind:s  of  the  narrow  feas. 
Hardly  any  Englifh  fhip  traded  with  Spain  or 
Portugal,  before  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
century  ^  and  half  a  century  more  elapfed  before 
the  Englifh  mariners  became  fo  adventurous  as 
to  enter  the  Pvlediterranean. 

In  this  infancy  of  navigation,  Henry  could 
not  commit  the  conduct  of  an  armament,  def- 
tined  to  explore  unknown  regions,  to  his  own 
fubjedls.  He  invefted  Giovanni  Gaboto,  a 
Venetian  adventurer,  who  had  fettled  in  Briftol, 
with  the  chief  command  5  and  ifllied  a  com- 
mifhon  to  him  and  his  three  fons,  empowering 
them  to  fciil,  under  the  banner  of  England,  to- 
wards the  e^fl,  north,  or  wefl,  in  order  to  dif- 

cover 
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cover  countries  unoccupied  by  any  Chriftian 
flatej  to  take  pofTeflion  of  them  in  his  name, 
and  to  carry  on  an  exclufive  trade  with  the  in- 
habitants, under  condition  of  paying  a  fifth  part 
of  the  free  profit  on  every  voyage  to  the  crown. 
This  commifiion  v^as  granted  on  March  5th, 
1495,  in  lefs  than  tvv^o  years  after  the  return  of 
Columbus  from  America*,  But  Cabot  (for 
that  is  the  name  he  affumed  in  England,  and 
by  v^hich  he  is  beft  knov^n)  did  not  fet  out 
on  his  voyage  for  two  years.  He,  together 
with  his  fecond  fon  Sebaflian,  embarked  at 
Briftol,  (May  1497)  on  board  a  fliip  furnifh- 
ed  by  the  king,  and  was  accompanied  by  four 
fmall  barks,  fitted  out  by  merchants  of  that 
city. 

As  in  that  age  the  m.oil  eminent  navigators, 
formed  by  the  inflruftions  of  Columbus,  or 
animated  by  his  example,  were  guided  by  ideas 
derived  from  his  fuperior  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience, Cabot  had  adopted  the  fyftem  of  that 
great  man,  concerning  the  probability  of  open- 
ing a  new  and  Ihorter  pafTage  to  the  Eaft-In- 
dies,  by  holding  a  weilern  courfe,  The  opi- 
nion which  Columbus  had  formed,  with  ref- 
peil  to  the  iilands  vv'hich  he  had  difcovered, 
v/as  univerfally  received.  They  were  fuppofed 
to  lie  contiguous  to  the  great  continent  of  In- 
dia, 

*  Hakhiyt,  iii.  4. 
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dia,  and  to  conftitute  a  part  of  the  vaft  coun- 
tries comprehended  under  that  general  name. 
Cabot,  accordingly,  deemed  it  probable,  that 
by  fleering  to  the  north-weft,  he  might  reach 
India  by  a  ihorter  courfe  than  that  which  Co- 
lumbus had  taken,  and  hoped  to  fall  in  with 
the  coaffc  of  Cathay,  or  China,  of  whofe  fer- 
tility and  opulence  the  defcriptions  of  Marco 
Polo  had  excited  high  ideas.  After  failing  for 
fome  weeks  due  weft,  and  nearly  on  the  parallel 
of  the  port  from  which  he  took  his  departure, 
he  difcovered  a  large  ifland,  which  he  called 
Prima  Vijia,  and  his  faiiors,  Newfoundland  -, 
and  in  a  few  days  he  defcried  a  fmaller  ille,  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  St.  John.  (June 
24.)  He  landed  on  both  thefe,  made  fome  ob- 
fervations  on  their  foil  and  productions,  and 
brought  off  three  of  the  natives.  Continuing 
his  courfe  weftward,  he  foon  reached  the  con- 
tinent of  North  America,  and  failed  along  it 
from  the  fifty-fixth  to  the  thirty-eighth  degree 
of  latitude,  from  the  coaft  of  Labrador  to  that 
of  Virginia.  As  his  chief  objedwas  todifco- 
ver  fome  inlet  that  might  open  a  pallage  to 
the  weft,  it  does  not  appear  that  he  landed  any 
where  during  this  extenftve  run;  and  he  re- 
turned to  England,  without  attempting  either 
fettlement  or  conqueft  in  any  part  of  that  con- 
tinent.-f* 

If 

t  Monfons  Naval  Traas,  in  Churchiirs  Colka.  iii.  211- 
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If  it  had  been  Henry's  purpofe  to  profecute 
the  obje6t  of  the  commiffion  given  by  him  to 
Cabotj  and  to  take  pofleflion  of  the  countries 
which  he  had  difcovered,  the  fuccefs  of  this 
voyage  mufl  have  anfwered  his  mojft  fanguine 
expediations.  His  fubjed:s  were,  undoubted- 
ly, the  iirfl  Europeans  who  had  vilited  that 
part  of  the  American  continent,  and  were  en- 
titled to  whatever  right  of  property  prior  dif- 
covery  is  fuppofed  to  confer.  Countries  which 
ftretched  in  an  uninterrupted  courfe  through 
fuch  a  large  portion  of  the  temperate  zone, 
opened  a  profped:  of  fettling  to  advantage  un- 
der mild  climates,  and  in  a  fertile  foil.  But 
hy  the  time  that  Cabot  returned  to  England, 
he  found  both  the  ftate  of  affairs  and  the  king's 
inclination  unfavourable  to  any  fcheme,  the  ex- 
ecution of  which  would  have  required  tran- 
quillity and  leifure.  Henry  was  involved  in 
a  war  with  Scotland,  and  his  kingdom  was 
not  yet  fully  compofed,  after  the  commotion 
excited  by  a  formidable  infurreftion  of  his  own 
fubjeds  in  the  weft.  An  ambalTador  from 
Ferdinand  of  Arragon  was  then  in  London ; 
and  as  Henry  fet  a  high  value  upon  the  friend- 
ihip  of  that  monarch,  for  whofe  character  he 
profeffed  much  admiration,  perhaps  from  its 
fmiilarity  to  his  own,  and  was  endeavouring 
to  ftrengthen  their  union,  by  negociating  the 
marriage  which  afterwards  took  place  between 
his  eldeft  fon  and  the  princefs  Catharine,  he 

was 
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Was  cautious  of  giving  any  offence  to  a  prince, 
jealous  to  excefs  of  all  his  rights.  From  the 
polition  of  the  illands  and  continent  which 
Cabot  had  difcovered,  it  was  evident  that  they 
lay  within  the  limits  of  the  ample  donative 
which  the  bounty  of  Alexander  VI.  had  con- 
ferred upon  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella.  No  per- 
fon,  in  that  age,  quelHoned  the  validity  of  a 
Papal  grant  -,  and  Ferdinand  was  not  of  a  tem- 
per to  relinquifh  any  claim  to  which  he  had 
a  fhadow  of  title.  Submiffion  to  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Pope,  and  deference  for  an  ally 
whom  he  courted,  feem  to  have  concurred 
with  Henry's  own  lituation,  in  determining 
him  to  abandon  a  fcheme,  in  which  he  had  en- 
gaged with  fome  degree  of  ardour  and  expec- 
tation. No  attempt  towards  difcovery  was 
made  in  England  during  the  remainder  of  his 
reign ;  and  Sebaftian  Cabot,  finding  no  encou- 
ragement for  his  ad:ive  talents  there,  entered 
into  the  fervice  of  Spain*. 

This  is  the   mofl  probable  account  of  the 
fudden  celTation  of  Henry's  acflivity,  after  fuch 

fuccefs 

*  Some  fchemes  of  difcovery  feem  to  have  been  formed  in  Eng- 
land  towards  the  beginning  of  the  fixteenth  century.  But  as 
there  is  no  other  memorial  of  them,  than  what  remains  in  a  pa- 
tent granted  by  the  king  to  the  adventurers,  it  is  jirobable  that 
they  were  teeble  or  abortive  projeiSls,  If  any  attempt  had  been  made 
jn  confequence  of  this  patent,  it  would  not  have  ei'caped  the  know- 
ledge of  a  compiler  lb  induftrious  and  inquifitive  as  Hakluyt.  In 
his  patent,  Henry  rellrifts  the  adventurers  from  encroaching  on  the 
countries  difcovered  by  the  kings  of  Portugal,  or  any  other  prince 
in  confederacy  with  England,     Rymer's  Foedera,  vol.  xiil.  p.  37. 
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fuccefs  in  his  firfl:  efTay  as  might  have  en- 
couraged him  to  perfevere.  The  advantages  of 
commerce,  as  well  as  its  nature,  were  fo  little 
underftood  in  England  about  this  period,  that 
by  an  ad:  of  parliament  in  the  year  1488,  the 
taking  of  intereft  for  the  ufe  of  money  was 
prohibited  under  fevere  penalties. ||  And  by 
another  law,  the  profit  ariiing  from  dealing  in 
bills  of  exchange  was  condemned  as  favouring 
of  ufury.J  It  is  not  furpriling,  then,  that 
no  great  effort  fliould  be  made  to  extend  trade, 
by  a  nation  whofe  commercial  ideas  were  ftill 
fo  crude  and  illiberal.  But  it  is  more  difficult 
to  difcover  what  prevented  this  fcheme  of 
Henry  VII.  from  Ijeing  refumed  during  the 
reigns  of  his  fon  and  grandfon^  and  to  give 
any  reafon  why  no  attempt  was  made,  either 
to  explore  the  northern  continent  of  America 
more  fully,  or  to  fettle  in  it.  Henry  VIIL 
was  frequently  at  open  enmity  with  Spain; 
the  value  of  the  Spanifh  acquifitions  in  Ame- 
rica had  become  fo  well  known,  as  might 
have  excited  his  defire  to  obtain  fome  footing 
in  thofe  opulent  regions ;  and  during  a  confi- 
derable  part  of  his  reign,  the  prohibitions  in 
a  papal  bull  would  not  have  reftrained  him 
from  making  encroachment  upon  the  Spanifh 
dominions.  But  the  reign  of  Henry  was  not 
favourable  to  the  progrefs  of  difcovery.     Du-^ 

ring 

1!  3  Hon.  VII.  c.  5.  t  3  Hen.  VII.  c.  6. 
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ring  one  period  of  it,  the  adtive  part  which  he 
took  in  the  affairs  of  the  continent,  and  the 
vigour  with  which  he  engaged  in  the  conteft 
between  the  two  mighty  rivals,    Charles   V» 
and  Francis  I.  gave  full  occupation  to  the  en- 
terprifing  fpirit  both  of  the  king  and  of  his  no- 
bility.    During  another  period  of  his  admini- 
ftration,  his  famous  controverfy  with  the  court 
of  Rome  kept  the  nation  in  perpetual  agita- 
tion and  fufpenfe.     EngrolTed  by  thofe  objects, 
neither  the  king  nor  the  nobles  had  inclination 
or  leifure  to  turn  their  attention   to  new  pur- 
fuits ;    and   without  their  patronage   and  aid, 
the  commercial  part  of  the  nation  was  too  in- 
conliderable  to  make  any  effort  of  confequence. 
Though  England,   by  its  total  feparation  from 
the  church  of  Rome,  foon  after  the  acceffion 
of   Edward    VI.    difclaimed    that    authority, 
which,  by  its  prefumptuous   partition  of  the 
globe  between  two  favourite  nations,  circum- 
fcribed  the  adiivity  of  every  other  ftate  v/ithin 
very  narrow  limits,  yet  a  feeble  minority,  dif- 
trad:ed  with   fa(ftion,  was  not   a  juncture  for 
forming  fchemes   of  doubtful  fuccefs  and  re- 
mote utility.     The  bigotry  of  Mary,  and  her 
marriage  with  Philip,  difpofed  her   to  pay   a 
facred  regard  to   that  grant  of  the  Holy  See, 
which  vefted  in   a  hulband,    on    whom    fhe 
doated,  an  excluUve  right  to  every  part  of  the 
New  World.     Thus,  through  a  fingular  fuc- 
ceffion  of  various  caufes,  fixty-one  years  elapfcd 
D  Jt'rom 
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from  the  time  that  the  EngHfh  difcovefeci 
North  America,  during  which  their  monarchs 
gave  Uttle  attention  to  that  country  which 
was  deiiined  to  be  annexed  to  their  crown, 
and  to  be  a  chief  fource  of  its  opulence  and 
power. 

But  though  the  pubHc  contributed  little 
towards  the  progrefs  of  difcovery,  naval  fkill, 
knowledge  of  commerce,  and  a  fpirit  of  en- 
terprize,  began  to  fpread  among  the  Englifh. 
During  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  feveral  new 
channels  of  trade  were  opened,  and  private  ad- 
venturers viiited  remote  countries  with  which 
England  had  formerly  no  intercourfe.  Some 
merchants  6f  Briilol  having  fitted  out  two 
fhips  for  the  fouthern  regions  of  America, 
committed  the  conduct  of  them  to  Sebaflian 
Cabot,  who  had  quitted  the  fervice  of  Spain. 
He  vifited  (151 6)  the  coafls  of  Brafil,  and 
touched  at  the  iilands  of  Plifpaniola  and  Puer- 
to Rico  j  and  though  this  voyage  feems  not  to 
have  been  beneficial  to  the  adventurers,  it  ex- 
tended the  fphere  of  Englifh  navigation,  and 
added  to  the  national  Hock  of  nautical  fcience.* 
Though  difappointed  in  their  expectations  of 
profit  in  this  firil  eflay,  the  merchants  were 
not  difcouraged.  They  fent,  fuccefiively,  fe- 
veral veffels  from  different  ports  towards   the 

fame 

*  Hakhiyt,  ili.  492. 
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fame  quarter,  and  feem  to  have  carried  on  an 
interloping  trade  in  the  Portuguefe  fettlements 
with  fuccefs.-j-  Nor  was  it  only  towards  the 
weft,  that  the  adtivity  of  the  Engliih  was  di- 
red:ed.  Other  merchants  began  to  extend  their 
commercial  views  to  the  eaft;  and  by  efta- 
b] idling  an  intercourfe  with  feveral  iflands  in 
the  Archipelago,  and  with  fome  of  the  towns 
on  the  coaft  of  Syria,  they  found  a  new  m.ar- 
ket  for  woollen  cloths,  (the  only  manufafture 
v/hich  the  nation  had  begun  to  cultivate,)  and 
fupplied  their  countrymen  with  various  pro- 
dudiions  of  the  eaft,  formerly  unknown,  or 
received  from  the  Venetians  at  an  exorbitant 
price.* 

But  the  difcovery  of  a  Ihorter  paflage  to  the 
Eaft  Indies,  by  the  north-weft,  was  ftill  the 
favourite  projed;  of  the  nation,  which  beheld, 
with  envy,  the  vaft  wealth  that  flov/ed  into 
Portugal,  from  its  commerce  with  thofe  regi- 
ons. The  fcheme  was  accordingly  twice  refu- 
med  (1527  and  1536)  under  the  long  adminif- 
tration  of  Henry  VIII.  iirft  with  fome  flender 
aid  from  the  king,  and  then  by  private  mer- 
chants. Both  voyages  were  diftaftrous  and  un- 
fuccefsful.  In  the  former  one  of  the  fhips  was 
loft.  In  the  latter,  the  ftock  of  provifions  was 
fo  ill  proportioned  to  the  nuinber  of  the  crew, 

that 

t  Hakluyt,  Hi,  700.  *  Ibid,  ii,  96,  &c. 
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that  although  they  were  but  fix  months  at  fea, 
many  perifhed  with  hunger,  and  the  furvivors 
were  conftrained  to  fupport  life  by  feeding  on 
the  bodies  of  their  dead  companions.* 

The  vigour  of  the  commercial  fpirit  did 
not  relax  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  The 
great  lifhery  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland 
became  an  objedt  of  attention  ^  and  from  Ibme 
regulations  for  the  encouragement  of  that 
branch  of  trade,  it  feems  to  have  been  profe- 
cuted  With  a6:ivity  and  fuccefs.-f*  But  the 
profped  of  opening  a  communication  witli 
China  and  the  Spice  Iilands,  by  fome  other 
route  than  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  ftill 
continued  to  allure  the  Engliih,  more  than 
any  fcheme  of  adventure.  Cabot,  whofe  o- 
pinion  was  defervedly  of  high  authority  in 
whatever  related  to  naval  enterprize,  warmly 
urged  the  Engliili  to  make  another  attempt 
to  difcover  this  paffage.  As  it  had  been  thrice 
fearched  for  in  vain,  by  fleering  towards  the 
north-weft,  he  propofed  that  a  trial  fhould  now 
be  made  by  the  north-eaft  -,  and  fupported  this 
advice  by  fuch  plaufible  reafons  and  conjec- 
tures, as  excited  fanguine  expedations  of  fuc- 
cefs.  Several  noblemen  and  perfons  of  rank, 
together  with  fom_e  principal  merchants,  ha- 
ving affociated  for  this  purpofe  were  incoipo- 

rated, 

*  Hakluytj  J,  313,  ^c,     iii.  129.  130,         f  Ibid.  iii.   i-^i. 
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rated,  by  a  charter  from  the  king,  under  the 
title  of  The  Company  of  Merchant  Adven- 
turers for  the  Difcovery  of  Regions,  Domini- 
ons, lilands,  and  Places  unknown.  Cabot, 
who  was  appointed  governor  of  this  company, 
(1553)  foon  fitted  out  two  fliips  and  a  bark, 
furnifhed  v/ith  inflrudions  in  his  own  hand, 
which  difcover  the  great  extent  both  of  his 
naval  (kill  and  mercantile  fagacity. 

Sir  Hugh  VVilloughby,  who  was  entrulled 
with  the  command,  flood  directly   (May   10) 
northwards    along  the  coafl  of  Norway,  and 
doubled  the  North  Cape.     But  in  that  tem- 
peflous  ocean,  his  fmall  fquadron  was  fepara- 
ted  in  a  violent   ftorm.      Willoughby's    fhip 
and  the  bark  took  refuge  in  an  obfcure  harbour 
in  a  defert  part  of  Ruffian  Lapland,  where  he 
and  all  his   companions  were  frozen  to  death. 
Richard  Chanceiour,  the  captain  of  the  other 
vefTel   was    more  fortunate;   he    entered   the 
White  Sea,  and  wintered  in  fafety  at  Archan- 
gel.    Though  no  vefTel  of  any  foreign  nation 
had  ever  vifited  that  quarter  of  the  globe  be- 
fore, the  inhabitants  received  their  new  vifitors 
with  an  hofpitality  which  would  have  done 
honour  to  a  more  polilhed  people.     The  En- 
glifh  learned  there,  that  this  was  a  province  of 
a  vaft  empire,  fubje6l  to  the  Great   Duke  or 
Czar  of  Mufcovy,  who  refided  in  a  great  city 
twelve  hundred  miles  from  Archangel.     Chan- 
ceiour, 
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eel  our,  with  a  fpirit  becoming  an  officer  em- 
ployed in  an  expedition  for  diicovery,  did  not 
hefitate  a  moment  about  the  part  which  he 
ought  to  take,  and  fet  out  for  that  diftant  capi- 
tal. On  his  arrival  in  Mofcow,  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  audience,  and  delivered  a  letter  which 
the  captain  of  each  fhip  had  received  from 
Edward  VI.  for  the  fovereign  of  whatever 
country  they  fhould  difcover,  to  John  Vafilo- 
witz,  who  at  that  time  filled  the  Ruffian 
throne.  John,  though  he  ruled  over  his  fub- 
jedts  with  the  cruelty  and  caprice  of  a  barba- 
rous defpot,  was  not  deftitute  of  political  faga- 
city.  He  inilantly  perceived  the  happy  con- 
fequences  that  might  flow  from  opening  an  in- 
tercourfe  between  his  dominions  and  the  weft- 
ern  nations  of  Europe;  and,  delighted  with 
the  fortunate  event  to  which  he  was  indebted 
for  this  unexpected  benefit,  he  treated  Chan- 
celour  with  great  refped; ;  and,  by  a  letter  to 
the  king  of  England,  (Feb.  1554)  invited 
his  fubjeils  to  trade  in  the  Ruffian  dominions, 
with  ample  promifes  of  protedion  and  favour.* 

Chancelour,  on  his  return,  found  Mary 
feated  on  the  Englifh  throne.  The  fuccefs  of 
this  voyage,  the  difcovery  of  a  new  courfe  of 
navigation,  the  eftablifhment  of  commerce 
with  a  vafl:  empire,  the  name  of  which  was 
then  hardly  known  in  the  weft,  and  the  hope 

of 

*  Hakluyt,  i.  226,  Sfc". 
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of  arriving,  in  this  direction,  at  thofe  regions 
which  had  been  fo  long  the  objed  of  defire, 
excited  a  wonderful  ardour  to  profecute  the 
defign  with  greater  vigour.  Mary,  implicitly 
guided  by  her  hulband  in  every  ad:  of  admini- 
ilration,  was  not  unwilHng  to  turn  the  com- 
mercial adivity  of  her  fubjedls  towards  a  quar- 
ter, where  it  could  not  excite  the  jealoufy  of 
Spain,  by  encroaching  on  its  pofleffions  in  the 
New  World.  She  wrote  to  John  Vafilowitz 
in  the  moft  refpediful  terms,  courting  his 
friendfhip.  She  confirmed  the  charter  of  Ed- 
ward VI.  empowered  Chancelour,  and  two 
agents  appointed  by  the  Company,  to  negoci- 
ate  with  the  Czar  in  her  name ;  and  according 
to  the  fpirit  of  that  age,  fhe  granted  an  exclu- 
iive  right  of  trade  v/ith  Ruffia  to  the  Corpo- 
ration of  Merchant  Adventurers.*  In  virtue 
of  this,  they  not  only  eiliablifhed  an  adive  and 
gainful  commerce  with  Ruffia,  but,  in  hopes 
of  reaching  China,  they  puilied  their  difcove- 
ries  eaftwards  to  the  coaft  of  Nova  Zembla, 
the  ftraits  of  Waigatz,  and  towards  the  mouth 
of  the  great  river  Oby.  But  in  thofe  frozen 
feas,  which  Nature  feems  not  to  have  defined 
for  navigation,  they  were  expofed  to  innumera- 
ble difafters  and  met  with  fucceffive  difappoint- 
ments. 

Nor  were  their  attempts  to  open  a  commu- 
nication with  India  made  only  in  this  channel, 

Thev 

*  Hakluyt.  i,  258,  &'c, 
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They  appointed  fome  of  their  fadors  to  accom^ 
pany  the  Ruffian  caravans,  which  travelled  in- 
to Perlia  by  the  w^ay  of  Aftracan  and  the  Caf- 
pian  Sea,  inftrudting  them  to  penetrate  as  far 
as  poffible  towards  the  eail,  and  to  endeavour, 
not  only  to  eftabliih  a  trade  with  thofe  coun- 
tjries,  but  to  acquire  every  information  that 
might  afford  any  light  towards  the  difcovery  of 
a  paflage  to  China  by  the  north-eaft.*  Not- 
withftanding  a  variety  of  dangers  to  which 
they  were  expofed  in  travelling  through  fo  ma- 
ny provinces,  inhabited  by  fierce  and  licenti- 
ous nations,  fome  of  thefe  fadrors  reached  Bo- 
kara,  in  the  province  of  Chorafan ;  and  though 
prevented  from  advancing  farther  by  the  civil 
wars  which  defolated  the  country,  they  return- 
ed to  Europe  with  fome  hopes  of  extending 
the  commerce  of  the  Company  into  Perfia, 
and  with  much  intelligence  concerning  the  flate 
of  thofe  remote  regions  of  the  eaft.-f* 

The  fuccefsful  progrefs  of  the  Merchant 
Adventurers  in  difcovery,  rouzed  the  emulati- 
on of  their  countrymen,  and  turned  their  a6ti- 
vity  into  nev/  channels.  A  commercial  inter- 
courfe,  hitherto  unattempted  by  the  Englifh, 
having  been  opened  with  the  coaft  of  Barbary, 
the  fpecimens  which  that  afforded  of  the  va- 
luable produdions  of  Africa,  invited  fome  en- 

terprifing 
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terprifing  navigators  to  viHt  the  more  remote 
provinees  of  that  quarter  of  the  globe.  They 
iaikd  along  its  v/eflern  iliore,  traded  in  differ- 
ent ports  on  both  lides  of  the  Line,  and  after 
acquiring  confiderable  knowledge  of  thofe 
countries^  returned  with  a  cargo  of  goldduft, 
ivory,  and  other  rich  commodities,  little 
known  at  that  time  in  England.  This  com- 
merce with  Africa  feems  to  have  been  purfued 
with  vigour,  and  was  at  that  time  no  lefs  in- 
no:ent  than  lucrative;  for  as  the  Englifh  had 
then  no  demand  for  ilaves,  they  carried  it  on 
for  many  years,  without  violating  the  rights  of 
humanity.  Thus  far  did  the  Englilh  advance 
during  a  period  which  may  be  confidered  as 
the  infant  ftate  of  their  navigation  and  com- 
merce ;  and  feeble  as  its  fteps  at  that  time  may 
appear  to  us,  we  trace  them  with  an  intereft- 
ing  curiolity,  and  look  back  with  fatisfa<5tion 
to  the  early  effays  of  that  fpirit,  which  we  now 
behold  in  the  full  maturity  of  its  ftrength. 
Even  in  thofe  firft  efforts  of  the  Englifh,  an  in- 
telligent obferver  will  difcern  prefages  of  their 
future  improvement.  As  foon  as  the  adiivity 
of  the  nation  was  put  in  motion,  it  took  vari- 
ous dirediions,  and  exerted  itfelf  in  each  with 
that  fteady,  perfevering  induftry,  which  is  the 
foul  and  guide  of  commerce.  Neither  difcou- 
raged  by  the  hardfhips  and  dangers  to  v/hich 
they  were  expofed  in  thofe  northern  feas  v/hich 
they  firfl  attempted  to  explore,  nor  afraid  of 
E  venturing 
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venturing  into  the  fultry  climates  of  the  torrid 
zone,  the  Engliih,  during  the  reigns  of  Hend- 
ry VIII.  Edward  VI.  and  Mary,  opened  fome 
of  the  moil  confiderable  fources  of  their  com- 
mercial opulence,  and  gave  a  beginning  to  their 
trade  with  Turkey,  with  Africa,  with  Ruffia,. 
and  with  Newfoundland. 

By  the  Progrefs  which  England  had  already 
made  in  navigation  and  commerce,  it  was  now 
prepared  for  advancing  further ;  and  on  the  ac- 
cellion  of  Elizabeth  to  the  throne,  a  period 
commenced,  extremely  aufpicious  to  this  fpi- 
rit  which  was  riling  in  the  nation.  The  do- 
meffcic  tranquillity  of  the  kingdom,  maintain- 
ed, almoft  without  interruption,  during  the 
tourfe  of  a  long  and  profperous  reign ;  the 
peace  with  foreign  nations,  that  fubfilled  more 
than  twenty  years  after  Elizabeth  was  feated  on 
the  throne;  the  Queen's  attentive  economy, 
which  exempted  her  fubjecfts  from  the  burden 
of  taxes  oppreiTive  to  trade ;  the  popularity  of 
her  admin iltration ;  were  all  favourable  to  com- 
mercial enterprife,  anfl  called  it  forth  into  vi- 
gorous exertion.  The  difcerning  eye  of  Eli- 
zabeth having  early  perceived  that  the  fecurity 
of  a  kingdom  environed  by  the  fea,  depended 
on  its  naval  force,  fhe  began  her  government 
with  adding  to  the  number  and  ftrength  of  the 
royal  navy  j  which,  during  a  fadbious  minori- 
ty, and  a  reign  intent  on  no  objed  but  that  of 
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fuppreffing  herefy,  had  been  negleded,  and 
fufFered  to  decay.  She  filled  her  arfenals  with 
naval  flores;  fhe  built  feveral  fhips  of  great 
force,  according  to  the  ideas  of  that  age,  and 
encouraged  her  fubjedls  to  imitate  her  example, 
that  they  might  no  longer  depend  on  foreigners 
from  whom  the  Englifli  had  hitherto  purchafed 
ail  veffels  of  any  conliderable  burden.*  By  thofe 
efforts,  the  fkill  of  the  Englilh  artificers  was 
improved,  the  numxber  of  failors  increafed,  and 
the  attention  of  the  public  turned  to  the  navy, 
as  the  moft  important  national  object.  Inftead 
of  abandoning  any  of  the  new  channels  of 
commerce  which  had  been  opened  in  the  three 
preceding  reigns,  the  Englifh  frequented  them 
with  greater  ailiduity,  and  the  patronage  of 
their  fovereign  added  vigour  to  all  their  efforts. 
In  order  to  fecure  to  them  the  continuance  of 
their  exclufive  trade  with  Ruflia,  Elizabeth 
cultivated  the  connexion  with  John  Vafilowitz, 
which  had  been  formed  by  her  pfedeceffor, 
and,  by  fuccefiive  embaflies,  gained  his  confi- 
dence fo  thoroughly,  that  the  Englifh  enjoyed 
that  lucrative  privilege  during  his  long  reign. 
She  encouraged  the  Company  of  Merchant 
Adventurers,  whofe  monopoly  of  the  Ruffian 
trade  was  confirmed  by  ad  of  parliament, -f-  to 
refume  their  defign  of  penetrating  into  Perfia 
by  land.  Their  fecond  attempt,  (1562,)  con- 
ducted 

*  Camd,  Annales.  p.  70.  edit.  1615}  fol.     f  Hakluyt,  i.  363, 
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dueled  with  greater  prudence,  or  undertaken 
at  a  more  favourable  juncture  than  the  firfl:, 
was  more  fuccefsful.  Their  agents  arrived  in 
the  Perfian  Court,  and  obtained  fuch  protecti- 
on and  immunities  from  the  Shah,  that  for  a 
courfe  of  years  they  carried  on  a  gainful  com- 
merce in  his  kingdom  ;*  and  by  frequenting 
the  various  provinces  of  Perfia,  be  ame  fo  well 
acquainted  with  the  vaft  riches  of  the  eaft,  as 
ftrengthened  their  delign  of  opening  a  more 
direct  intercourfe  with  thofe  fertile  regions  by 
fea. 

But  as  every  effort  to  accomplifli  this  by  the 
north -eaft  had  proved  abortive,  a  fcheme  was 
formed,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Earl  of 
Warwich,  the  he^id  of  the  enterpriling  family 
of  Dudley,  to  make  a  new  attempt,  by  hold- 
ing an  oppoiite  courfe  by  the  north-weft.  The 
condu6t  of  this  enterprife  was  committed  to 
Martin  Frobiflier,  an  officer  of  experience  and 
reputation.  In  three  fucceffive  voyages  (1576, 
1577,  and  1578)  he  explored  the  inhofpitable 
coaft  of  Labrador,  and  that  of  Greenland,  (to 
which  Elizabeth  gave  the  name  of  Meta  In- 
cognita,^ without  difcovering  any  probable  ap- 
pearance of  that  paflage  to  India  for  which  he 
fought.  This  new  difappointment  was  fenii- 
bly  felt,  and  might  have  damped  the  fpirit  of 

naval 
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naval  enterprize  among  the  Englifh,  if  k  had 
not  refumed  freili  vigour,  amidft  the  general 
exultation  of  the  nation,  upon  the  fuccefsful 
expedition  of  Francis  Drake.  That  bold  na- 
vigator, emulous  of  the  glory  w^hich  Magellan 
had  acqun-ed  by  lading  round  the  globe,  form- 
ed a  fcheme  of  atteiTipting  a  voyage,  which 
all  Europe  had  admired  for  fixty  years,  with- 
out venturing  to  follow  the  Portuguefe  difco- 
verer  in  his  adventurous  courfe.  Drake  un- 
dertook this  vnth  a  feeble  fquadron,  in  w^hich 
the  largeft  veilel  did  not  exceed  a  hundred  tons, 
and  he  accoinplifhed  it,  with  no  lefs  credit  to 
himfelf,  than  honour  to  his  country.  Even 
in  this  voyage,  conducted  with  other  views, 
Drake  feems  not  to  have  been  inattentive  to 
the  favourite  objed;  of  his  countrymen,  the 
difcovery  of  a  new  route  to  India.  Before  he 
quitted  the  Pacific  Ocean,  in  or^er  to  flretch 
towards  the  Philippine  iflands,  he  ranged  along 
the  co-,il  of  California,  as  high  as  the  lattitude 
of  forty-two  degrees  north,  in  hopes  of  difco- 
vering,  on  that  fide,  the  communication  be- 
tween the  two  feas,  which  had  io  often  been 
fearched  for  in  vain  on  the  oiiier.  But  this 
was  the  only  unfuccefsful  attempt  of  Drake. 
The  exceffive  cold  of  the  climate,  intolerable 
to  men  who  had  long  been  accullomed  to  tro- 
pical heat,  obliged  him  to  ftop  fbort  in  his 
progrefs  towards  the  north;  and  wliether  or 
not  there  be  any  paflage  fioni  the  Pacific  to 

the 
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the  Atlantic  Ocean  in  that  quarter,  is  a  point 
fbili  unafcertained.*  i 

From  this  period,  the  Englifh  feem  to  have 
confided  in  their  own  abiUties  and  courage,  as 
equal  to  any  naval  enterprize.  They  had  now 
viiited  every  region  to  which  navigation  ex- 
tended in  that  age,  and  had  rivalled  the  nati- 
on of  higheft  repute  for  naval  ikili  in  its  moft 
fplendid  exploit.  But  notwithftanding  the 
knowledge  which  they  had  acquired  of  the 
different  quarters  of  the  globe,  they  had  not 
hitherto  attempted  any  fettlement  out  of  their 
own  country.  Their  merchants  had  not  yet 
acquired  fuch  a  degree,  either  of  wealth  or  of 
political  influence,  as  were  requifite  tov/ards 
carrying  a  fcheme  of  colonization  into  execu- 
tion. Perfons  of  noble  birth  were  deftitute  of 
the  ideas  and  information  which  might  have 
difpofed  them  to  patronize  fuch  a  deiign.  The 
growing  power  of  Spain,  however,  and  the 
afcendant  over  the  other  nations  of  Europe  to 
which  it  had  attained  under  Charles  V.  and 
his  fon,  naturally  tui*ned  the  attention  of  man- 
kind towards  the  importance  of  thofe  fettle- 
ments  in  the  New  World,  to  which  they  were 
fo  much  indebted  for  that  pre-eminence.  The 
intercourfe  betv/een  Spain  and  England,  du- 
ring the  reign  of  Philip  and  Mary  -,  the  re- 

fort 
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fort  of  the  Spanifh  nobility  to  the  Englifh 
court,  while  Philip  refided  there;  the  fludy  of 
the  Spanifli  language,  which  became  fafhion- 
ablei  and  the  tranflation  of  feveral  hifbories 
of  America  into  Englifh,  diifufed  gradually 
through  the  nation  a  more  diftind:  knowledge 
of  the  policy  of  Spain  in  planting  its  colonies, 
and  of  the  advantages  which  it  derived  from 
them.  When  hoftilities  commenced  between 
Elizabeth  and  Philip,  the  profpedl  of  annoy- 
ing Spain  by  fea  opened  a  new  career  to  the 
enterprifing  fpirit  of  the  Englifh  nobility* 
Almoft  every  eminent  leader  of  the  age  aimed 
at  diftinguifliing  himfelf  by  naval  exploits. 
That  fervice,  and  the  ideas  connedled  with  it, 
the  difcovery  of  unknown  countries,  the  efta- 
blifhment  of  diilant  colonies,  and  the  enrich- 
ing of  commerce  by  new  commodities,  became 
familiar  to  perfons  of  rank. 

In  confequence  of  all  thofe  concurring  cau- 
fes,  the  Englifh  began  ferioufly  to  form  plans 
of  fettling  colonies  in  thofe  parts  of  America, 
which  hitherto  they  had  only  vilited.  The 
projectors  and  patrons  of  thefe  plans  were 
moftly  perfons  of  rank  and  influence.  Among 
them.  Sir  Humphry  Gilbert  of  Compton  in 
Devonihire,  ought  to  be  mentioned  with  the 
diftin6:ion  due  to  the  conductor  of  the  iirft 
Englifli  colony  to  America.  He  had  early 
rendered  himfelf  confpicuous  by  his  military 

fervices 
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fer vices  both  in  France  and  Ireland;  and  ha- 
ving afterwards  turned  his  attention  to  naval 
affairs,  he  pubUfhed  a  difcourfe  concerning  the 
probability  of  a  north-v/eft  pafiage,  which  dif- 
covered  no  inconfiderabie  portion  both  of 
learning  and  ingenuity,  mingled  with  the  en- 
thufiafm,  the  credulity,  and  fanguine  expedla-* 
tions  which  incite  men  to  new  and  hazardous 
undertakings.*  With,  thofe  talents,  he  was 
deemed  a  proper  perfon  to  be  em^ployed  in  ef- 
tablilhing  a  new  colony,  and  eahJy  obtained 
from  the  Queen  (June  ii.  1578)  letters  pa- 
tent, veiling  m  him  fuificient  powers  lor  this 
purpofe. 

As  this  is  the  firfl  charter  to  a  colony, 
granted  by  the  Crown  of  England,  the  arti- 
cles in  it  merit  particular  attention,  as  they  un- 
fold the  ideas  of  that  age,  with  refpefl  to  the 
nature  of  fuch  fettlements.  Elizabeth  autho- 
rizes him  to  difcover  and  take  pofTelTion  of  all 
remote  and  barbarous  lands,  unoccupied  by  a- 
ny  Chriftian  prince  or  people.  She  vefts  in 
him,  his  heirs  and  ailigns,  for  ever,  the  full 
right  of  property  in  the  foil  of  thofe  countries 
whereof  he  fhall  take  poifeiTion.  She  permits 
fuch  of  her  fubjeds,  as  wxre  willing  to  ac- 
company Gilbert  in  his  voyage,  to  go  and  fet- 
tle in   the    countries   which   he  fhall   plant. 

She 
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She  empowers  him,  his  heirs  and  affigns,  to 
difpofe  of  whatever  portioxa  of  thofe  lands  he 
fhall  judge  meet  to  perfons  fettled  there,  in 
fee-fimple,  according  to  the  laws  of  England. 
She  ordains,  that  all  the  lands  granted  to  Gil- 
bert ihall  hold  of  the  Crown  of  England  by 
homage, .  on  payment  of  the  fifth  part  of  the 
eold  or  iilver  ore  found  there.  She  confers 
upon  him,  his  heirs  and  affigns,  the  complete 
jurifdidlions  and  royalties,  as  well  marine  as 
other,  within  the  faid  lands  and  feas  thereunto 
adjoining;  and  as  their  common  fafety  and  in- 
tereft  would  render  good  government  neceffary 
in  their  new  fettlements,  flie  gave  Gilbert, 
his  heirs  and  affigns,  full  power  to  convicft, 
punifh,  pardon,  govern,  and  rule,  by  their 
good  difcretion  and  policy,  as  well  in  caufes 
capital  or  criminal  as  civil,  both  marine  and 
other,  all  perfons  who  fhall  from  time  to  time 
fettle  withm  the  faid  countries,  according  to 
fuch  ftatutes,  laws,  and  ordinances  as  fhall  be 
by  him,  his  heirs  and  affigns,  devifed  and  ef- 
tablifhed  for  their  better  government.  She 
declared,  that  all  who  fettled  there  fhould  have 
and  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  free  denizens 
and  natives  of  England,  any  law,  cuftom,  or 
ufage  to  the  contrary  notwithflanding.  And 
finally,  flie  prohibited  all  perfons  from  at- 
temptmg  to  fettle  within  two  hundred  leagues 
of  any  place  which  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert, 
F  or 
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or  his   aflbciates,  {hall  have  occupied,  during 
the  fpace  of  fix  years.* 

With  thofe  extraordinary  powers,  fuited  to 
the  high  notions  of  authority  and  prerogative 
prevalent  in  England  during  the  lixteenth  cen^ 
tury,  but  very  repugnant  to  more  recent  ideas 
with  refpc'^  to  the  rights  of  free  men,  who 
voluntarily  unite  to  form  a  colony,  Gilbert 
began  to  colled:  affociates,  and  to  prepare  for 
embarkation.  His  own  character,  and  the 
zealous  ejfforts  of  his  half-brother,  Walter 
Ralegh,  who,  even  in  his  early  youth,  dif- 
played  thofe  fplendid  talents,  and  that  un- 
daunted fpirit,  which  create  admiration  and 
confidence,  foon  procured  him  a  fufficient 
number  of  followers.  But  his  fuccefs  was 
not  fuited  either  to  the  fanguine  hopes  of  his 
countrymen,  or  to  the  expence  of  his  prepa- 
rations. Two  expeditions,  both  of  which  he 
condud:ed  in  perfon,  ended  difaflroufly.  In  the 
laft,  (1580)  he  himfelf  perifhed,  without  having 
elfed;ed  his  intended  fettlement  on  the  conti- 
nent of  America,  or  performing  any  thing 
more  worthy  of  notice,  than  the  empty  for- 
mality of  taking  poflefhon  of  the  ifland  of 
Newfoundland,  in  the  name  of  his  fovereign. 
The  diffenfions  among  his  officers ;  the  licen- 
tious and  ungovernable  fpirit   of  Ibme  of  Ins 

crew; 
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crew;  his  total  ignorance  of  the  countries 
whilh  he  purpofed  to  occupy;  his  misfor- 
tune in  approaching  the  continent  too  far  to- 
wards the  north,  where  the  inhofpitable  coafl 
of  Cape  Breton  did  not  invite  them  to  fettle; 
the  fhipwreck  of  his  largeft  veflel ;  and  above 
all,  the  fcanty  provilion  which  the  funds  of 
a  private  man  could  make  of  what  v/as  requi- 
fite  for  eftabliiliing  a  new  colony,  v/ere  the 
true  caufes  to  which  the  failure  of  the  enter- 
prife  mufl:  be  imputed,  not  to  any  deficiency 
of  abilities  or  refolution  in  its  leader*. 

But  the  mifcarriage  of  a  fcheme,  in  which 
Gilbert  had  v\^afted  his  fortune,  did  not  dif- 
courage  Ralegh.  He  adopted  all  his  brother's 
ideas;  and  applying  to  the  Queen,  in  whofe 
favour  he  flood  high  at  that  time,  he  pro- 
cured a  patent,  (1584,  March  26)  with  ju- 
rifdidion  and  prerogatives  as  ample  as  had 
been  granted  unto  Gilbert. -f*  Ralegh,  no  lefs 
eager  to  execute  than  to  undertake  the  fcheme, 
inftantly  difpatched  (April  27)  two  fmall  vef- 
fels,  under  the  command  of  Amadas  and  Bar- 
low, tv/o  ofiicers  of  trufl,  to  vifit  the  coun- 
tries which  he  intended  to  fettle,  and  to  ac^ 
quire  fome  previous  knowledge  of  their  coafts, 
their  foil,  and  productions.  In  order  to  avoid 
Gilbert's  error,  in  holding  too  far  north,  they 
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took  their  courfe  by  the  Canaries  and  the 
Weft  India  iflands,  and  approached  the  North 
American  continent  by  the  Gulph  of  Florida. 
Unfortunately  their  chief  refearches  were  made 
in  that  part  of  the  country  now  known  by 
the  name  of  North  Carolina,  the  province  in 
America  moft  deflitute  of  commodious  har- 
bours. They  touched  firft  at  an  ifland,  which 
they  call  Wokocon  (probably  Ocakoke,)  fitu- 
ated  on  the  inlet  into  Pamplicoe  Sound,  and 
then  at  Raonoke,  near  the  mouth  of  Albe- 
marle Sound.  In  both,  they  had  fome  inter- 
courfe  with  the  natives,  whom  they  found  to 
be  favages,  with  all  the  charaderiftic  qualities 
of  uncivilized  life,  bravery,  averfion  to  labour, 
hofpitality,  a  propenlity  to  admire,  and  a  wil- 
lingnefs  to  exchange  their  rude  produd:ions  for 
Englifh  commodities,  efpecially  for  iron,  or 
any  of  the  ufeful  metals  of  which  they  were 
deftitute.  After  Ipending  a  few  weeks  in 
4his  traffic,  and  in  vifiting  fome  parts  of  the 
adjacent  continent,  Amadas  and  Barlow  re- 
turned to  England,  (Sept.  1 5)  with  two  of  the 
natives,  and  gave  fuch  fplendid  defcriptions  of 
the  beauty  oi  the  country,  the  fertility  of  the 
foil,  and  the  mildnefs  of  the  climate,  that  Eli- 
zabeth, delighted  with  the  idea  of  occupying 
a  territory,  fuperior,  fo  far,  to  the  barren  re- 
gions towards  the  north  hitherto  vifited  by  her 
(ubjeds,  beflowed  on  it  the  name  of  Virginia ; 

as 
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as   a  memorial  that  this  happy  difcovery  had 
been  made  under  a  virgm  Queen,* 

Their  report  encouraged  Ralegh  to  haften 
his  preparations  for  taking  pofleflion  of  fuch 
an  invitmg  property.  He  £tted  out  a  fquadron 
of  feven  fmall  iliips,  under  the  command  of 
Sir  Richard  Greenville,  a  man  of  honourable 
birth,  and  of  courage  fo  undaunted  as  to  be 
confpicuous  even  in  that  gallant  age.  But 
the  fpirit  of  that  predatory  war  which  the 
Englilh  carried  on  againft  Spain,  mingled 
with  this  fcheme  of  fettlement ;  and  on  this 
account,  as  well  as  from  unacquaintance  with 
a  more  direct  and  Shorter  courfe  to  North 
America,  Greenville  failed  by  the  Weft  India 
iflands.  He  fpent  fome  time  in  cruiiing  a- 
mong  thefe,  and  in  taking  prizes ;  fo  that  it 
was  towards  the  clofe  of  June  before  he  arriv- 
ed on  the  coafl  of  North  America.  He 
touched  at  both  the  iflands  where  Amadas  and 
Barlow  had  landed,  and  made  fome  excurfions 
into  different  parts  of  the  continent  round 
Pamplicoe  and  Albemarle  Sounds.  But  as, 
unfortunately,  he  did  not  advance  far  enough 
towards  the  north,  to  difcover  the  nrble  Bay 
of  Chefapeak,  he  eflablifhed  the  colony  (Au- 
gull  25)  which  he  left  on  the  ifland  of  R.aon- 
oke,  an  incommodious  ftation,  without  any 
fafe  harbour,  and  almofl:  uninhabited. -f- 

This 

*  Hakluyt,  iii.  246.,  f  Haklnj*,  ill.  251, 
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This  colony  confifted  only  of  one  hundred 
and  eighty  peribns,  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Lane,  ailifted  by  fome  men  of  note, 
the  mofl  diftinguiilied  of  whom  was  Hariot, 
an  eminent  mathematician.  Their  chief  em- 
ployment, during  a  refidence  of  nine  months, 
was  to  obtain  a  more  extenfive  knowledge  of 
the  country  j  and  their  refearches  were  carried 
on  with  greater  fpirit,  and  reached  farther  than 
could  have  been  expelled  from  a  colony  fo 
feeble,  and  in  a  ilation  fo  difadvantageous. 
But  from  the  fame  impatience  of  indigent  ad- 
venturers to  acquire  fudden  wealth,  which 
gave  a  v/rong  direction  to  the  induftry  of  the 
Spaniards  in  their  fettlements,  the  greater  part 
of  the  Englifh  feem  to  have  confidered  nothing 
as  worthy  of  attention  but  mines  of  gold  and 
lilver.  Thefe  they  fought  for,  wherever  they 
came ;  thefe  they  enquired  after  with  unwea- 
ried eagernefs.  The  favages  foon  difcovered 
the  favourite  objects  which  allured  them,  and 
artfully  amufed  them  with  fo  many  tales  con- 
cerning pearl  fiilieries,  and  rich  mines  of  va^ 
rious  metals,  that  Lane  and  his  companions 
wafled  their  time  and  adivity  in  the  chime- 
rical purfuit  of  thefe,  inftead  of  labouring  to 
raife  provifions  for  their  own  fubfiftence.  On 
difcovering  the  deceit  of  the  Lidians,  they 
were  fo  much  exafperated,  that  from  expoflu- 
lations  and  reproaches,  they  proceeded  to  open 
hoftiiity  (1586).     The  fupplies  of  provifions 

which 
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which  they  had  been  accaflomed  to  receive 
from  the  natives  v^ere  of  courfe  v^ithdrawn. 
Through  their  own  negligence,  no  otl^r  pre- 
caution had  been  taken  for  their  fupport.  Ra- 
legh, having  engaged  in  a  fcheme  too  expen- 
five  for  his  narrow  funds,  had  not  been  able 
to  fend  them  that  recruit  of  ftores  with  which 
Greenville  had  promifed  to  furnifh  them  early 
in  the  fpring.  The  colony,  reduced  to  the 
utmoil  diftrefs,  and  on  the  point  of  perifhing 
with  famine,  was  preparing  to  difperfe  into 
different  diftrids  of  the  country  in  queft  of 
food,  (June  i)  when  Sir  Francis  Drake  ap- 
peared with  his  fleet,  returning  from  a  fuc- 
cefsful  expedition  againfl  the  Spaniards  in  the 
Well:  Indies.  A  fcheme  which  he  formed,  of 
furnifhing  Lane  and  his  aflbciates  with  fuch 
fupplies  as  might  enable  them  to  remain  with 
comfort  in  their  ftation,  was  difappointed  by  a 
fudden  florm,  in  which  a  fmall  veffel  that  he 
deftined  for  their  fervice  was  dafhed  to  pieces  ; 
and  as  he  could  not  fupply  them  with  ano- 
ther, at  their  joint  requeft,  as  they  were  worn 
out  with  fatigue  and  famine,  he  carried  them 
home  to  England  (June  19.)* 

Such  was  the  inaufpicious  beginning   of  the 
Engli(h  fettlements   in  the  New  World;  and 
after  exciting  high  expedations,  this  firfl  at- 
tempt 

*  Hakluyt,  iii,  7,55.     Camd.  Annal.  387. 
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tempt  produced  no  efFe6t  but  that  of  affording 
a  more  complete  knowledge  of  the  country ; 
as  it  enabled  Hariot,  a  man  of  fcience  and 
obfervation,  to  def;.ribe  its  foil,  climate,  pro- 
ductions, and  the  manners  of  its  inhabitants, 
with  a  degree  of  accuracy  which  merits  no  in- 
conliderable  praife,  when  compared  with  the 
childifh  and  marvellous  tales  publifhed  by  fe- 
veral  of  the  early  vifitants  of  the  New  "World, 
There  is  another  conlequence  of  this  abortive 
colony  important  enough  to  entitle  it  to  a 
place  in  hiftory.  Lane  and  his  alTociates,  by 
their  conftant  intercourfe  with  the  Indians, 
had  acquired  a  relifh  for  their  favourite  enjoy- 
ment of  fmoking  tobacco;  to  the  ufe  of 
which,  the  credulity  of  that  people  not  only 
afcribed  a  thoufand  imaginary  virtues,  but 
their  fuperftition  conlidered  the  plant  itklf  as 
a  gracious  gift  of  the  gods,  for  the  folace  of 
human  kind,  and  the  moil  acceptable  offering 
which  man  can  prefent  to  heaven.*  They 
brought  with  them  a  fpecimen  of  this  new 
commodity  to  England,  and  taught  their 
countrymen  the  method  of  uling  it;  which 
Ralegh,  and  fome  young  men  of  fafhion, 
fondly  adopted.  From  imitation  of  them, 
from  love  oi  novelty,  and  from  the  favoura- 
ble opinion  of  its  falutary  qualities  entertained 
by  feveral  phyficians,    the   pradlice  fpread  a~ 

mong 

•  Hariot  ap,  Hakluyt,  iii.  Z7 1,    De  Bry^   America,  Pars  I. 
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mong  the  Englifh.  The  Spaniards  and  Por- 
tuguefe  had,  previous  to  this,  introduced  it  in 
other  parts  of  Europe.  This  habit  of  taking 
tobacco  gradually  extended  from  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  north  to  thofe  of  the  fouth,  and  in 
one  form  or  other  feems  to  be  equally  grateful 
to  the  inhabitants  of  every  climate  -,  and  by  a 
iingular  caprice  of  the  human  fpecies,  no  lefs 
inexplicable  than  unexampled,  (fo  bewitching 
is  the  acquired  tafte  for  a  v^eed  of  no  manifeffc 
utility,  and  at  firft  not  only  unpleafant,  but 
naufeous,)  that  it  has  become  almofl;  as  uni- 
verfal  as  the  demands  of  thofe  appetites  origi* 
nally  implanted  in  our  nature.  Smoking  was 
the  firft  mode  of  taking  tobacco  in  England ; 
and  w^e  learn  from  the  comic  writers  towards 
the  clofe  of  the  fixteenth  century  and  the  be- 
ginning of  the  feventeenth,  that  this  was 
deemed  one  of  the  accomplill:iments  of  a  man 
of  faihion  and  fpirit. 

A  few  days  after  Drake  departed  from  Ro- 
anoke, a  fmall  bark,  difpatched  by  Ralegh 
with  a  fupply  of  ftores  for  the  colony,  landed 
at  the  place  where  the  Englifli  had  fettled ; 
but  on  finding  it  deferted  by  their  countrymen, 
they  returned  to  England.  The  bark  was 
hardly  gone,  when  Sir  Richard  Greenville  ap- 
peared with  three  fhips.  After  fearching  in 
vain  for  the  colony  which  he  had  planted, 
without  being  able  to  learn  what  had  befallen 
G  it. 
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it,  he  left  fifteen  of  his  crew  to  keep  polTeffion 
of  the  ifland.  This  handful  of  men  was  foon 
overpowered  and  cut  in  pieces  by  the  favages.* 

Though  all  Ralegh's  efforts  to  effeablifh  a 
colony  in  Virginia  had  hitherto  proved  abor- 
tive, and  had  been  defeated  by  a  fucceflion  of 
difaflers  and  difappointments,  neither  his  hopes 
nor  refources  were  exhaufted.  Early  in  the 
following  year,  (1587)  he  fitted  out  three 
fhips,  under  the  command  of  Captain  John 
White,  who  carried  thither  a  colony  more 
numerous  than  that  which  had  been  fettled 
under  Lane.  On  their  arrival  in  Virginia,  af- 
ter viewing  the  face  of  the  country  covered 
with  one  continued  forefl,  which  to  them  ap- 
peared an  uninhabited  wild,  as  it  was  occu- 
pied only  by  a  few  fcattered  tribes  of  favages, 
they  difcovered  that  they  were  deflitute  of 
many  things  which  they  deemed  effentially 
neceifary  towards  their  fubfiftence  in  fuch  an 
uncomfortable  fituation ;  and,  with  one  voice, 
requefled  White,  their  commander,  to  return 
to  England,  as  the  perfon  among  them  moft 
likely  to  folicit,  with  efhcacy,  the  fupply  on 
which  depended  the  exiftence  of  the  colony. 
White  landed  in  his  native  country  at  a  mofl 
unfavourable  {e^ibn  for  the  negociatioa  which 
be  had  undertaken.     He  found  the  nation  in 

univerfal 

*  Haklnyf,  iii.  265.  283. 
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univerfal  alarm  at  the  formidable  preparations 
of  Philip  II.  to  invade  England,  and  collect- 
ing all  its  force  to  oppofe  the  fleet  to  which 
he  had  arrogantly  given  the  name  of  the  In- 
vincible Armada.  Ralegh,  Greenville,  and  all 
the  mofl:  zealous  patrons  of  the  new  fettle- 
ment,  were  called  to  a6t  a  diilinguifhed  part 
in  the  operations  of  a  year  (1588)  equally  in- 
terefting  and  glorious  to  England.  Amidfl 
danger  fo  imminent,  and  during  a  conteft  for 
the  honour  of  their  fovereign  and  the  inde- 
pendence of  their  country,  it  was  impoflible 
to  attend  to  a  lefs  important  and  remote  object. 
The  unfortunate  colony  in  Roanoke  received 
no  fupply,  and  perifhed  miferably  by  famine, 
or  by  the  unrelenting  cruelty  of  thofe  barbari- 
ans by  whom  they  were  furrounded. 

During  the  remainder  of  Elizabeth's  reign, 
the  fcheme  of  eflablidiing  a  colony  in  Virgi- 
nia was  not  refumed.  Ralegh,  with  a  moil 
afpiring  mind  and  extraordinary  talents,  en* 
lightened  by  knowledge  no  lefs  uncommon, 
had  the  fpirit  and  the  defeats  of  a  proje(5tor. 
Allured  by  new  objedts,  and  always  giving  the 
preference  to  fuch  as  were  moil  fplendid  and 
arduous,  he  was  apt  to  engage  in  undertakings 
fb  vail  and  fo  various,  as  to  be  far  beyond  his 
power  of  accomplifhing.  He  was  now  intent 
on  peopling  and  improving  a  large  diilridl  of 
country  in  Ireland,  of  which  he  had  obtained 
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a  grant  from  the  Queen.     He  was  a  deep  ad- 
venturer in  the  fcheme  of  fitting  out  a  power- 
ful armament  againft  Spain,  in  order  to  eftab- 
lifh  Don  Antonio  on  the  throne  of  Portugal. 
He  had  begun  to  form  his  favourite,  but  vifi- 
onary  plan,  of  penetrating  into   the  province 
of  Guiana,  where  he  fondly  dreamed  of  taking 
poffeffion    of    inexhauftible    wealth,    flowing 
from  the  richefl  mines  in  the  New  World. 
Amidfl:  this  multiplicity  of  projeds,  of  fuch 
promifing   appearance,    and  recommended  by 
novelty,  he  naturally  became  cold  towards  his 
ancient    and   hitherto  unprofitable  fcheme  of 
fettling  a  colony  in  Virginia,  and  was  eafily 
induced  to  aflign  his  right  of  property  in  that 
country,  which  he  had  never  vifited,  together 
with  all  the  privileges  contained  in  his  patent, 
to  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  and  a  company  of  mer- 
chants in  London  (March,  1596.)    This  com- 
pany, fatisfied  with  a  paltry  traffic  carried  on 
by  a  few  fmall  barks,    made  no  attempt  to 
take  pofifeffion  of  the  country.     Thus,  after  a 
period  of  a  hundred  and  fix  years  from  the 
time  that  Cabot  difcovered  North  America,  in 
the  name  of  Henry  VII.  and  of  twenty  years 
frorri  the  time  that  Ralegh  planted  the  firffe 
colony,    there   was   not  a   fingle  Englishman 
fettled  there  at  the  demife  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
in   the   year    one  thoufand  fix  hundred   and 
three. 

I  have 
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I  have  already  explained  the  caufes  of  this, 
during   the  period  previous  to  the  acceffion  of 
Elizabeth.     Other  caufes  produced  the  fame 
eiFe6t  under  her  admin iftrationo     Though  for 
one  half  of  her  reign  England  was  engaged  in 
no  foreign  war,  and  commerce  enjoyed  that 
perfed:  fecurity  which   is  friendly  to  its  pro- 
grefsj    though  the  glory  of   her  latter  years 
gave  the  highefl   tone  of  elevation  and  vigour 
to  the  national  fpirit ;  the  Queen  herfelf,  from 
her  extreme  parfimony,  and    her    averfion   to 
demand  extraordinary  fupplies  of  her  fubjeds, 
was  more  apt  to  reftram   than  to  fecond  the 
ardent  genius  of  her  people.     Several  of  the 
mofb  fplendid  enterprizes    in  her    reign  were 
concerted  and  executed  by  private  adventurers. 
All  the  fchemes  for  colonization  were  carried 
on  by  the  funds  of  individuals,  without  any 
public  aid.     Even  the  felicity  of  her  govern- 
ment was  adverfe  to  the  eftablilhment  of  re- 
mote colonies.     So  powerful  is  the  attraction 
of  our  native  foil,  and  fuch  our  fortunate  par- 
tiality  to  the  laws   and  manners  of  our  own 
country,  that  men  feldom  chcofe  to  abandon 
it,  unlefs  they  be  driven  away  by  oppreffion, 
or  allured  by  vafh  profpecfls  of  fudden  wealth. 
But  the  provinces   of  America  in  which  the 
Englifh  attempted  to  fettle,  did  noi%  like  thofe 
occupied  by  Spain,  invite  them  thither  by  any 
appearance   of  lilver  or  golden  mines.      All 
their  hopes  of  gain  were  diftant  -,  and  they  faw 

that 
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that  nothing  coiild  be  earned  but  by  perfever- 
ing  exertions  of  induftry.  The  maxims  of 
Elizabeth's  adminiftration  were,  in  their  ge- 
neral tenor,  fo  popular,  as  did  not  force  her 
fubjedts  to  emigrate,  in  order  to  efcape  from 
the  heavy  or  vexatious  hand  of  power.  It 
feems  to  have  been  with  difficulty  that  thefe 
ilender  bands  of  planters  were  colledted,  on 
which  the  writers  of  that  age  beftow  the 
name  of  the  iirft  and  fecond  Virginian  colo- 
nies. The  fulnefs  of  time  for  Englifli  colo- 
nization was  not  yet  arrived. 

But  the  fucceffion  of  the  Scottifh  line  to 
the  crown  of  England  haflened  its  approach. 
James  was  hardly  feated  on  the  throne  before 
he  difcovered  his  pacific  intentions,  and  he 
f©on  terminated  the  long  war  which  had  been 
carried  on  between  Spain  and  England,  by  an 
amicable  treaty.  From  that  period,  uninter- 
rupted tranquillity  continued  during  his  reign. 
Many  perfons  of  high  rank,  and  of  ardent  am- 
bition, to  whom  the  war  with  Spain  had  af^- 
forded  conftant  employment,  and  prefented 
alluring  profpeds,  not  only  of  fame  but  of 
wealth,  foon  became  fo  impatient  of  languifli- 
ing  at  home  without  occupation  or  obje6l,  that 
their  invention  was  on  the  ftretch  to  find  fome 
exercife  for  their  activity  and  talents,  To 
both  thefe.  North  America  feemed  to  open  a 
new  field,  and  fchemes  of  carrying  colonies 

thither 
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thither  became  more  general   and   more   po- 
pular. 

A  voyage,  undertaken  by  Bartholemew  Gof- 
nold  in  the  laft  year  of  the  Queen,  facilitated, 
as  well  as  encouraged,  the  execution  of  thefe 
fchemes.  He  failed  from  Falmouth  in  a  fmall 
bark,  v/ith  thirty  two  men.  Inftead  of  fol- 
lowing former  navigators  in  their  unneceflaiy 
circuit  by  the  Weil  India  illes  and  the  Gulf  of 
Florida,  Gofnold  fteered  due  weft,  as  nearly 
as  the  winds  would  permit,  and  was  the 
firft  Englifh  commander  who  reached  Ame- 
rica by  this  fhorter  and  more  dire<ft  courfe. 
That  part  of  the  continent  which  he  firft  de- 
fcried  was  a  promontory  in  the  province  now 
called  MaiTachufets  Bay,  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  Cape  Cod.  Holding  along  the  coaft, 
as  it  ftretched  towards  the  fouth-weft,  he 
touched  at  two  iflands,  one  of  which  he  call- 
ed Martha's  Vineyard,  the  other  Elizabeth's 
liland;  and  vifited  the  adjoining  continent,  and 
traded  with  its  inhabitants.  He  and  his  com- 
panions were  fo  much  delighted  every  where 
with  the  inviting  afpe(5l  of  the  country,  that 
not withftan ding  the  fmallnefs  of  their  num- 
ber, a  part  of  them  confented  to  remain  there. 
But  when  they  had  leifure  to  refled:  upon  the 
fate  of  former  fettlers  in  America,  they  re- 
traced a  refolution  formed  in  the  firft  warmth 
of  their  admiration  -,  and  Gofnold  returned  to 

England 
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England  in  lefs  than  four  months  from  the 
time  of  his  departure.* 

This  voyage,  however  inconliderable  it  may- 
appear,  had  important  effects.  The  Englifh 
now  difcovered  the  afpedt  of  the  American 
continent  to  be  extremely  inviting  far  to  the 
north  of  the  place  where  they  had  formerly  at- 
tempted to  fettle.  The  coaft  of  a  vaft  coun- 
try, ftretching  through  the  moft  defirable  cli- 
mates, lay  before  them.  The  richnefs  of  its 
virgin  foil  promifed  a  certain  recompence  to 
their  induilry.  In  its  interior  provinces  unex- 
pected fources  of  wealth  might  open,  and  un- 
known objects  of  commerce  might  be  found. 
Its  diftance  from  England  was  diminifhed  al- 
moft  a  third  part,  by  the  new  courfe  which' 
Gofnold  had  pointed  out.  Plans  for  eftablifh- 
ing  colonies  began  to  be  formed  in  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom  -,  and  before  thefe  were 
ripe  for  execution,  one  fmall  veiTel  was  fent 
out  by  the  merchants  of  Briftol,  another  by 
the  Earl  of  Southampton  and  Lord  Arundel 
of  Wardour,  in  order  to  learn  whether  Gof- 
nold's  account  of  the  country  was  to  be  con- 
fidered  as  a  jull  reprefentation  of  its  ftate,  or 
as  the  exaggerated  defcription  of  a  fond  dif- 
eoverer.  Both  returned  with  a  full  confir- 
mation of  his  veracity,  and  with  the  addition 

of 

*  Purchas,  iv.  p.  1647. 
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of  fo  many  new  circumflances  in  favour  of 
the  country,  acquired  by  a  more  extenfive  view 
of  it,  as  greatly  increafed  the  defire  of  plant- 
ing it. 

The  moil  adlive  and  efficacious  promoter  of 
this  was  Richard  Hakluyt,  prebendary  of  Wefl- 
minfter,  to  whom  England  is  more  indebted 
for  its  American  polTeffions  than  to  any  man  of 
that  age.  Formed  under  a  kinfman  of  the 
fame  name,  eminent  for  naval  and  commercial 
knowledge,  he  imbibed  a  limilar  tafte,  and 
applied  early  to  the  ftudy  of  geography  and  na- 
vigation. Thefe  favourite  fciences  engrolled 
his  attention,  and  to  diffule  a  reliih  for  them 
was  the  great  objedt  of  his  life.  In  order  to 
excite  his  countrymen  to  naval  enterprize,  by 
flattering  their  national  vanity,  he  publiihed,  in 
the  year  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  eighty 
nine,  his  valuable  collection  of  voyages  and  dif- 
coveries  made  by  Englifhmen.  In  order  to 
fupply  them  with  what  information  might  be 
derived  from  the  experience  of  the  moft  fuc- 
cefsful  foreign  navigators,  he  tranflated  fome 
of  the  belt  accounts  of  the  progrefs  of  the 
Spaniards  and  Portuguefe  in  their  voyaged  both 
to  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies,  into  the  Englifh 
tongue.  He  was  confulted  with  refpedl  to 
many  of  the  attempts  towards  difcovery  or  co- 
lonization during  the  latter  part  of  Elizabeth's 
reign.  He  correfponded  with  the  officers  who 
H  conducted 
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concluded  them,  diredted  their  refearclies  to 
proper  objedts,  and  publifhed  the  hiftory  of 
their  exploits.  By  the  zealous  endeavours  of 
a  perlbn,  equally  refpedted  by  men  of  rank  and 
men  of  bulinefs,  many  of  both  orders  formed 
an  allbciation  to  eflablifh  colonies  in  America, 
and  petitioned  the  king  for  the  fand:ion  of  his 
authority  to  warrant  the  execution  of  their 
plans. 

James,  who  prided  himfelf  on  his  profound 
Ikill  in  the  fcience  of  government,  and  who 
had  turned  his  attention  to  confider  the  advan- 
tages which  might  be  derived  from  colonies^ 
at  a  time  when  he  patronifed  a  fcheme  for 
plantmg  them  in  fome  of  the  ruder  provinces 
of  his  ancient  kingdom,  with,  a  view  of  in- 
ti-oducing  induftry  and  civilization  there,*  was 
now  no  lefs  fond  of  directing  the  a<flive  genius 
of  his  Englifh  fubje(fts,  towards  occupations 
not  repugnant  to  his  own  pacific  maxims,  and 
liftened  with  a  favourable  ear  to  their  applica- 
tion. But  as  the  extent  as  well  as  value  of  the 
American  continent  began  now  to  be  better 
known,  a  grant  of  the  whole  of  fuch  a  vaft 
region  to  any  one  body  of  men,  however  re-^ 
fpedtable,  appeared  to  him  an  adl  of  impolitic: 
and  profuTe  liberality.  For  this  reafon,  he  di- 
vided that  portion  of  North  America,  which 

ftretches 

*  Hift.  of  Scotland,  ii,  'ijyv 
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ftretches  from  the  thirty-fourth  to  the  forty -^ 
fifth  degree  of  latitude,  into  two  diftridts, 
nearly  equal;  the  one  called  the  firft  or  louth 
colony  of  Virginia,  the  other,  the  fecond  or 
north  colony.  He  authorized  (i6o6>  April 
10)  Sir  Thomas  Gates,  Sir  George  Summers, 
Richard  Hakluyt,  and  their  afTociates,  moftly 
reiident  in  London,  to  fettle  any  part  of  the 
former  which  they  fhould  choofe,  and  veiled 
in  them  a  right  of  property  to  the  land  ex- 
tending along  the  coaft  fifty  miles  on  each 
fide  of  the  place  of  their  firfl  habitation,  and 
reaching  into  the  interior  country  a  hundred 
niiles.  The  latter  diflri(5l  he  allotted,  as  the 
place  of  fettlement,  to  fundry  knights,  gen- 
tlemen, and  merchants  of  Briftol,  Plymouth, 
and  Other  parts  in  the  weit  of  England,  with 
a  iimilar  grant  of  territory.  Neither  the  mo- 
narch who  iiTued  this  charter,  nor  his  fubjedts 
who  received  it,  had  any  conception  that  they 
were  proceeding  to  lay  the  foundation  of  migh- 
ty and  opulent  flates.  What  James  granted 
was  nothing  mote  than  a  fimple  charter  of 
corporation  to  a  trading  company,  empower- 
ing the  members  of  it  to  have  a  common  ieal, 
and  to  ad:  as  a  body  politic.  But  as  the  objeft 
for  which  they  allbciated  was  new,  the  plan 
eflabUfhcd  for  the  adminiftration  pi'  their  af- 
fairs was  uncommon.  Inftead  of  the  power 
ufually  granted  to  corporations,  of  ele<5ling  of- 
ficers and  framing  by-laws  for  the  conducft  of 

their 
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their  own  operations,  the  fupreme  govern- 
ment of  the  colonies  to  be  fettled,  was  vefted 
in  a  council  refident  in  England,  to  be  named 
by  the  king,  according  to  fuch  laws  and  ordi- 
nances as  fhould  be  given  under  his  fign  ma- 
nual^ and  the  fubordinate  jurifdid;ion  was 
committed  to  a  council  relident  in  America, 
which  was  likewife  to  be  nominated  by  the 
king,  and  to  ad:  conformably  to  his  inftruc- 
tions.  To  this  important  claufe,  which  re- 
gulated the  form  of  their  conftitution,  was 
added,  the  conceffion  of  feveral  immunities, 
to  encourage  perfons  to  fettle  in  the  intended 
colonies.  Some  of  thefe  were  the  fame  which 
had  been  granted  to  Gilbert  and  Ralegh;  fuch 
as  the  fecuring  to  the  emigrants  and  their  de- 
fcendants  all  the  rights  of  denizens,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  if  they  had  remained  or  had 
been  born  in  England ;  and  granting  them  the 
privilege  of  holding  their  lands  in  America  by 
the  freeft  and  leaft  burdenfome  tenure.  Others 
were  more  favourable  than  thofe  granted  by 
Elizabeth.  He  permitted  whatever  was  ne- 
cefTary  for  the  fuftenance  or  commerce  of  the 
new  colonies  to  be  exported  from  England, 
during  the  fpace  of  feven  years,  without  pay- 
ing any  duty ;  and  as  a  farther  incitement  to 
induftry,  he  granted  them  liberty  of  trade 
with  other  nations,  and  appropriated  the  duty 
to  be  levied  on  foreign  commodities,  for  twen- 
ty-one 
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ty-one  years,  as  a  fund  for  the  benefit  of  the 
colony.* 

In  this  fingular"  charter,  the  contents  of 
which  have  been  little  attended  to  by  the  hif- 
torians  of  America,  fome  articles  are  as  unfa- 
vourable to  the  rights  of  the  colonics,  as 
others  are  to  the  intereft  of  the  parent  flate. 
By  placing  the  legiflative  and  executive  powers 
in  a  council  nominated  by  the  crown,  and 
guided  by  its  inflrud:ions,  every  perfon  fettling 
in  America,  feems  to  be  bereaved  of  the  noblefl 
privilege  of  a  free  man ;  by  the  unlimited  per- 
miiilion  of  trade  with  foreigners,  the  parent 
ftate  is  deprived  of  that  exclulive  commerce 
which  has  been  deemed  the  chief  advantage 
refulting  from  the  eilablifliment  of  colonies. 
But  in  the  infancy  of  colonization,  and  with- 
out the  guidance  of  obfervation  or  experience, 
the  ideas  of  men  with  refped;  to  the  mode  of 
forming  new  fettlements,  were  not  fully  un- 
folded, or  properly  arranged.  At  a  period 
when  they  could  not  forefee  the  future  gran- 
deur and  importance  of  the  communities  which 
they  were  about  to  call  into  exiftence,  they 
were  ill  qualified  to  concert  the  beft  plan  for 
governing  them.  Befides,  the  Englifli  of  that 
age,  accuftomed  to  the  high  prerogative  and 
arbitrary    rule  of  their   monarchs,    were   not 

animated 

*  Stith.  Hift.  of   Virginia,    p.   35.     Append,  p.  i.     Purchas, 
V.  1O83. 
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animated  with  fuch  liberal  fentiments,  either 
concerning  their  own  perfonal  or  political 
rights,  as  have  become  familiar  in  the  more 
mature  and  improved  ftate  of  their  conftitution. 

Without  helitation  or  reludtance  the  propri- 
etors of  both  colonies  prepared  to  execute 
their  refpedive  plans }  and  under  the  authority 
of  a  charter,  which  would  now  be  rejed:ed 
with  difdain,  as  a  violent  invalion  of  the  fa- 
cred  and  inalienable  rights  of  liberty,  the  firfl 
permanent  fettlemcnts  of  the  Englifh  in 
America  were  eftabliflied.  From  this  period, 
the  progrefs  of  the  two  provinces  of  Virginia 
and  New  England  form  a  regular  and  con- 
nected ftory.  The  former  in  the  fouth,  and 
the  latter  in  the  north,  may  be  confidered  as 
the  original  and  parent  colonies ;  in  imitation 
of  which,  and  under  whofe  fhelter,  all  the 
others  have  been  fuccefTively  planted  and 
reared. 

The  iiril:  attempts  to  occujpy  Virginia  and 
l^ew  England  were  made  by  very  feeble  bodies 
of  emigrants.  As  thefe  fettled,  under  great 
difadvantages,  among  tribes  of  favages,  and  in 
2n  uncultivated  defert  -,  as  they  attained  gradu- 
ally, after  long  ftruggles  and  many  difafters, 
to  that  maturity  of  ftrength,  and  order  of  po- 
licy, which  entitles  them  to  be  confidered  as 
refpedable  Hates,  the  hiilory  of  their  perfe- 

vering 
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vering  efforts  merits  particular  attention.  It 
will  exhibit  a  fpedlack  no  lefs  ftriking  than 
inilru<Sive,  and  prefents  an  opportunity,  which 
rarely  occurs,  of  contemplating  a  fociety  in 
the  firil  moment  of  its  political  exigence,  and 
of  obferving  how  its  fpirit  forms  in  its  infant 
ftate,  how  its  principles  begin  to  unfold  as  it 
advances,  and  how  thofe  charadleriftic  qualities, 
which  diftinguifli  its  maturer  age,  are  fuccef- 
lively  acquired.  The  account  of  the  eftab- 
lifhment  of  the  other  Englifh  colonies,  un- 
dertaken at  periods  when  the  importance  of 
fuch  polTeffions  was  better  underftood,  and  ef- 
fed:ed  by  more  dircdt  and  vigorous  exertions 
of  the  parent  ftate,  is  lefs  interefting.  I  fhall 
therefore  relate  the  hiftory  of  the  two  original 
colonies  in  detail.  With  refpe(St  to  the  fiib- 
fequent  fettlements,  fome  more  general  obfer- 
vations  concerning  the  time,  the  motives,  and 
circumflances  of  their  eftablifhment,  will  be 
fufficient.  I  begin  with  the  hiftory  of  Vir- 
ginia, the  moft  ancient  and  moft  valuable  of 
the  Britilh  colonies  in  North  America. 

Though  many  perfons  of  diflindion  became 
proprietors  in  the  company  which  undertook 
to  plant  a  colony  in  Virginia,  its  funds  feem 
not  to  have  been  conliderable,  and  its  firft  ef- 
fort was  certainly  extremely  feeble.  A  fmall 
veffel  of  a  hundred  tons,  and  two  barks,  un- 
der the  command  of  Captain  Newport,  failed 

(Dec. 
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(Dec.  19)  with  a  hundred  and  five  men,  def- 
tined  to  remain  in  the  country.  Some  of  thefe 
were  of  refped:able  families,  particularly  a  bro- 
ther of  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  and  fe- 
veral  officers  who  had  ferved  v/ith  reputation 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  Newport,  I  know 
not  for  what  reafon,  followed  the  ancient 
courfe  by  the  Weft  Indies,  and  did  not  reach 
the  coafl  of  North  America  for  four  months 
(1607,  April  26).  But  he  approached  it 
with  better  fortune  than  any  former  navigator ; 
for  having  been  driven,  by  the  violence  of  a 
florm,  to  the  northward  of  Roanoke,  the 
place  of  his  defiiination,  the  firft  land  he  dif- 
covered  was  a  promontory  which  he  called 
Cape  Henry,  the  fouthern  boundary  of  the 
Bay  of  Chefapeak.  The  Englifh  flood  dired:- 
ly  into  that  fpacious  inlet,  which  feemed  to 
invite  them  to  enter ;  and  as  they  advanced, 
contemplated,  with  a  mixture  of  delight  and 
admiration,  that  grand  refervoir,  into  which 
are  poured  the  waters  of  all    the  vafi:  rivers, 

Jl 

which  not  only  diffufe  fertility  through  that 
diftrift  of  America,  but  open  the  interior  parts 
of  the  country  to  navigation,  and  render  a 
commercial  intercourfe  more  extenfive  and 
commodious  than  in  any  other  region  of  the 
globe.  Newport,  keeping  along  the  fouthern 
Ihore,  failed  up  a  river,  which  the  natives  call- 
ed Powhatan,  and  to  which  he  gave  the  name 
of  James-River.      After   viewing   its   banks, 

during 
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during  a  run  of  above  forty  miles  from  its 
mouth,  they  all  concluded  that  a  country, 
where  fafe  and  convenient  harbours  feemed  to 
be  numerous,  would  be  a  more  fuitable  fta- 
tion  for  a  trading  colony,  than  the  fhoally  and 
dangerous  coafl:  to  the  fouth,  on  which  their 
countrymen  had  formerly  fettled.  Here  then 
they  determined  to  abide;  and  having  chofen 
a  proper  ipot  for  their  refidence,  they  gave 
this  infant  fettlement  the  name  of  James- 
Townj  which  it  ftill  retains;  and  though  it 
has  never  become  either  populous  or  opulent, 
it  can  boaft  of  being  the  moft  ancient  habita- 
tion of  the  Englifh  in  the  New  World.  But 
however  well-chofen  the  lituation  might  be, 
the  members  of  the  colony  were  far  from  a- 
vailing  themfelves  of  its  advantages.  Violent 
animolities  had  broke  out  among  fome  of  their 
leaders,  during  their  voyage  to  Virginia.  Thefe 
did  not  fublide  on  their  arrival  there.  The 
firft  deed  of  the  council,  which  affumed  the 
government  in  virtue  of  a  commiffion  broup-ht 
from  England  under  the  feal  of  the  company, 
and  opened  on  the  day  after  they  landed,  was 
an  a6l  of  injuftice.  Captain  Smith,  who  had 
been  appointed  a  member  of  the  council,  was 
excluded  from  his  feat  at  the  board,  by  the 
mean  jealoufy  of  his  colleagues,  and  not  only 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  private  man,  but 
of  one  fufpe(fled  and  watched  by  his  fuperiors. 
This  diminution  of  his  influence,  and  reflraint 
I  on 
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on  his  adiivity,  was  an  eflential  injury  to  the 
colony,  which  at  that  jun(5ture  ftood  in  need 
of  the  aid  of  both.  For  foon  after  they  be- 
gan to  fettle,  the  Englifh  were  involved  in  a 
war  with  the  natives,  partly  by  their  own  in- 
difcretion,  and  partly  by  the  fufpicion  and  fe- 
rocity of  thofe  barbarians.  And  although  the 
Indians,  fcattered  over  the  countries  adjacent 
to  James-River,  were  divided  into  independent 
tribes,  fo  extremely  feeble  that  hardly  one  of 
thern  could  mufler  above  two  hundred  warri- 
ors,* they  teazed  and  annoyed  an  infant  colo- 
ny by  their  incelTant  hoftilities.  To  this  was- 
added  a  calamity  ftill  more  dreadful ;  the  ilock 
of  provifions  left  for  their  fubfiilence,  on  the 
departure  of  their  fliips  for  England,  (June  15) 
was  fo  fcanty,  and  of  fuch  bad  quality,  that 
a  fcarcity,  approaching  almoil  to  abfolute  fa- 
mine, foon  followed.  Such  poor  unwhole- 
fome  fare  brought  on  difeafes^  the  violence  of 
which  was  fo  much  increafed  by  the  fultry 
heat  of  the  climate,  and  the  moifture  of  a 
country  covered  with  wood,  that  before  the 
beginning  of  September,  one  half  of  their 
number  died,  and  moil  of  the  furvivors  were 
fickly  and  dejeded.  In  fuch  trying  extremi- 
ties, the  comparative  powers  of  every  indivi- 
dual are  difcovered  and  called  forth,  and  each 
naturally  takes   that  ftation,  and  affumes  that 

afcendant, 

*  Purchas,  vol.  iv.  1692.    Smith's  Travels,  p.  23. 
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afcendant,    to  which  he  is    entitled    by   his 
talents   and  force  of  mind.     Every   eye  was 
now  turned  towards  Smith,  and  all  willingly 
devolved  on  him  that  authority,  of  which  they 
had  formerly  deprived  him.     His  undaunced 
temper,  deeply  tinAured  with  the  wild  roman- 
tic fpirit  charadteriilic  of  military  adventures  in 
that  age,  was   peculiarly  fuited  to  fuch  a  fitu- 
ation.     The  vigour  of  his  contoution  conti- 
nued, fortunately,  fiiill  unimpaired  by  difeafe, 
and  his  mind  was  never  apalled   by  danger. 
He  inilaiitly  adopted  the  only  plan  that  could 
fave  them  from  deftrudlion.     He  began  by  fur- 
rounding  James-Town  with  fuch  rude  fortifi* 
cations,  as  were  a  fufEcient  defence  againft  the 
affaults  of  favages.     He  then  marched,  at  the 
head  of  a  fmall  detachment,  in  queft  of  their 
enemies.     Some  tribes  he  gained   by  carefles 
and  prefents,  and  procured  from  them  a  fupply 
of  provilions.     Others  he  attacked  with  open 
force ;  and  defeating  them  on  every  occafion, 
whatever  their  fuperiority  in  numbers  might 
be,    compelled  them  to  impart  to  him  fome 
portion  of  their  winter  ftores.     As  therecom- 
pence  of  all  his  toils  and  dangers,  he  faw  a- 
bundance  and  contentment  re-eflablifhed  in  the 
colony,  and  hoped  that  he  fhouid  be  able  to 
maintain  them  in  that  happy  ftate,  until   the 
arrival  of  (hips  from  England  in  the  fpring : 
Jjut  in  one  of  his  e;xcuriions  he  was  furprifed 

by 
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by  a  numerous  body  of  Indians,  and  in  mak- 
ing his  efcape  from  them,  after  a  gallant  de- 
fence, he  funk  to  the  neck  in  a  fwamp,  and 
was  obliged  to  furrender.  Though  he  knew 
well  what  a  dreadful  fate  awaits  the  prifoners 
of  favages^  his  prefence  of  mind  did  not  for- 
fake  him.  He  fhewed  thofe  who  had  taken 
him  captive  a  mariner's  compafs,  and  amufed 
them  with  fo  many  wonderful  accounts  of  its 
virtues,  as  filled  them  with  aftoni^hment  and 
veneration,  which  began  to  operate  very  pow- 
erfully in  his  favour.  They  led  him,  howe- 
ver, in  triumph  through  various  parts  of  the 
country,  and  condu(fted  him  at  laft  to  Powha- 
tan, the  moil  conliderable  Sachim  in  that  part 
of  Virginia.  There  the  doom  of  death  being 
pronounced,  he  was  led  to  the  place  of  execu- 
tion, and  his  head  already  bowed  down  to  re- 
ceive the  fatal  blow,  when  that  fond  attachment 
of  the  American  women  to  their  European  in- 
vaders, the  beneficial  effects  of  which  the  Spa- 
niards often  experienced,  interpofed  in  his  be- 
half. The  favourite  daughter  of  Powhatan 
rufhed  in  between  him  and  the  executioner, 
and,  by  her  intreaties  and  tears,  prevailed  on 
her  father  to  fpare  his  life.  The  beneficence 
of  his  deliverer,  whom  the  early  Englifii  wri- 
ters dignify  with  the  title  of  the  Princefs  Po- 
cahuntas,  did  not  terminate  here-  (he  foo^r 
after    procured    his    liberty,    and    fent    him 

fi'om 
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from  time  to  time  feafonable  prefents   of  pro- 
vifions.* 

Smith,  on  his  return  to  James-Town,  found 
the  colony  reduced  to  thirty-eight  perfons, 
who,  in  defpair,  were  preparing  to  abandon  a 
country  which  did  not  feem  deftined  to  be  the 
habitation  of  EngUfhmen.  He  employed  ca- 
relTes,  threats,  and  even  violence,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent them  from  executing  this  fatal  refolution. 
With  difficulty  he  prevailed  on  them  to  defer 
it  fo  long,  that  the  f  iccour  anxioufly  expedted 
from  England  arrived.  Plenty  was  inftantly 
reftored ;  a  hundred  new  planters  were  added 
to  their  number,  and  an  ample  ftock  of  what- 
ever was  requiiite  for  clearing  and  fowing  the 
ground  was  delivered  to  them..  But  an  un- 
lucky incident  turned  their  attention  from  that 
fpecies  of  induftry  which  alone  could  render 
their  lituation  comfortable.  In  a  fmall  ftream 
of  water  that  ilTued  from  a  bank  of  fand  near 
James-Town,  a  fediment  of  fome  fhining  mi- 
neral fubftance,  v/hich  had  fome  refemblance 
of  gold,  was  difcovered.  At  a  time  when  the 
precious  metals  were  conceived  to  be  the  pecu- 
liar and  only  valuable  produd.ions  of  the  New 
World,  when  every  mountain  was  fuppofed  to 
contain  a  treafure,  and  every  rivulet  was  fearch- 
ed  for  its  golden  fands,  this  appearance  was 

fondly 

•  Smith's  Travels,    p,  44.,    Sec,    Purchas,   iv,    1704.     Stith. 
XV  45»  &c. 
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fondly  confidered  as  an  infallible  indication  of 
a  mine.  Every  hand  was  eager  to  dig ;  large 
quantities  of  this  glittering  duft  were  amafled. 
From  fome  alTay  of  its  nature,  made  by  an  ar- 
tift  as  unfkilf  j1  as  his  companions  were  credu- 
lous, it  was  pronounced  to  be  extremely  rich. 
"  There  was  now,"  (fays  Smith)  "  no  talk, 
**  no  hope,  no  work,  but  dig  gold,  wafh  gold, 
"  refine  gold."*  With  this  imaginary  wealth 
the  firfi:  veflel  retxirning  to  England  was  load- 
ed, while  the  culture  of  the  land,  and  every 
ufeful  occupation,  was  totally  negledled. 

The  effeds  of  this  fatal  delufion  were  foon 
felt.  Notwithflanding  all  the  provident  acfti- 
vity  of  Smith,  in  procuring  corn  from  the  na- 
tives by  traffic  or  by  force,  the  golony  began  to 
fuffer  as  much  as  formerly  from  fcarcity  of 
food,  and  was  wafted  by  the  fame  diftempers. 
In  hopes  of  obtaining  fome  relief.  Smith  pro- 
pofed,  as  they  had  not  hitherto  extended  their 
refearches  beyond  the  countries  contiguous  to 
James -River,  to  open  an  intercourfe  with  the 
more  remote  tribes,  and  to  examine  into  the 
ftate  of  culture  and  population  among  them. 
The  execution  of  this  arduous  defign  he  un- 
dertook himfelf,  in  a  fmall  open  boat,  with  a 
feeble  crew,  and  a  very  fcanty  ftock  of  provi- 
fjons.     He  began  his  furvey  at  Cape  Charles, 

and 

*  Smith's  TTi'^vels,  p.  53. 
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and  in  two  different  excuriions,  which  conti- 
nued above  four  months,  he  advanced  as  faf 
as  the  river  Sufquehannah,  which  flows  into 
the  bottom  of  the  Bay.  He  vifited  all  the 
countries  both  on  the  eaft  and  weft  fliores ;  he 
entered  moft  of  the  coniiderable  creeks  j  he 
failed  up  many  of  the  great  rivers  as  far  as  their 
falls*  He  traded  with  fome  tribes ;  he  fought 
with  others;  he  obferved  the  nature  of  the 
territory  which  they  occupied,  their  mode  of 
fubliftence,  the  peculiarities  in  their  manners ; 
and  left  among  all  a  wonderful  admiration  ei- 
ther of  the  beneficence  or  valour  of  the  En- 
gli/h.  After  failing  above  three  thouiand  miles 
in  a  paltry  velTel,  ill  fitted  for  fuch  an  exten- 
five  navigation,  during  which  the  hardfhips  to 
which  he  was  expofed,  as  well  as  the  patience 
with  which  he  endured,  and  the  fortitude  with, 
which  he  furmounted  them,  equal  whatever  is 
related  of  the  celebrated  Spanilh  difcoverers  in 
their  moft  daring  enterprizes  -,  he  returned  to 
James-Town;  he  brought  with  him  an  ac- 
count of  that  large  portion  of  the  American 
continent  now  comprehended  in  the  two  pro- 
vinces of  Virginia  and  Maryland,*  fo  full  and 
€xa6:,  that  after  the  progrefs  of  information 
and  refearch  for  a  century  and  a  half,  his 
map  exhibits  no  inaccurate  view  of  both  coun- 
tries, and  is  the  original  upon  which  all  fub- 

fequent 

*  Smith's  Travels,  p.  65,  &c, 
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fequent  delineations  and  defofiptions  have  been 
formed** 

Buti  whatever  plealing  profpeft  of  future 
benefit  might  open  upon  this  complete  difco- 
very  of  a  country,  formed  by  nature  to  be  the 
feat  of  an  exclufive  commerce,  it  afforded  but 
little  relief  for  their  prelent  wants.  The  co- 
lony ftill  depended  for  fubfiftence  chiefly  on 
fupplies  from  the  natives ;  as,  after  all  the  ef- 
forts of  their  own  induftry,  hardly  thirty  acres 
of  ground  were  yet  cleared  fo  as  to  be  capable 
of  culture. -f-  By  Smith's  attention,  however, 
the  ftores  of  the  Englifh  were  fo  regularly 
filled,  that  for  fome  time  they  felt  no  confider- 
able  diftrefs ;  and  at  this  jundure  a  change 
Was  made  in  the  conflitution  of  the  company, 
which  feemed  to  promife  an  increafe  of  their 
fecurity  and  happinefs.  That  fupreme  direc* 
tion  of  all  the  company's  operations,  which 
the  king  by  his  charter  had  referved  to  himfelf, 
difcouraged  perfons  of  rank  or  property  from 
beciDming  members  of  a  fociety  fo  dependant 
on  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  crown.  Upon  a 
reprefentation  of  this  to  James,  (1609,  May 
23)  he  granted  them  a  new  charter,  with 
more  ample  privileges.  He  enlarged  the  boun- 
daries of  the  colony  j  he  rendered  the  powers 
®f  the  company,  as  a  corporation,  more  ex- 
plicit 

*  Stith,  p.  83.  f  Stith,  p,  97. 
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piicit  and  complete  3  he  abolifhed  the  jurif- 
didlion  of  the  council  relident  in  Virginia ;  he 
Vefted  the  government  entirely  in  a  council 
refiding  in  London ;  he  granted  to  the  propri- 
etors of  the  company  the  right  of  eled:ing  the 
perfons  who  were  to  compofe  this  council,  by 
a  majority  of  voices ;  he  authorized  this  coun- 
cil to  eftablifli  fuch  laws,  orders,  and  forms 
of  government  and  magiftracy,  for  the  colony 
and  plantation,  as  they  in  their  difcretion 
fhould  think  to  be  fittell  for  the  good  of  the 
adventurers  and  inhabitants  there ;  he  empow- 
ered them  to  nominate  a  governor  to  have  the 
adminiftration  of  affairs  in  the  colony,  and  to 
carry  their  or-ders  into  execution**  In  confer 
quence  of  thefe  conceffions,  the  company  hav- 
ing acquired  the  power  of  regulating  all  its 
own  tranfa(flions,  the  number  of  proprietors 
increafed,  and  among  them  we  find  the  mofl 
reipedtable  names  in  the  nation. 

The  firft  deed  of  the  new  council  was  to  ap- 
point Lord  Delaware  governor  and  captain- 
general  of  their  colony  in  Virginia.  To  a 
perfon  of  his  rank,  thofe  high-founding  titles 
could  be  no  allurement ;  and  by  his  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  progrefs  and  ftate  of  the 
fettlement,  he  knew  enough  of  the  labour  and 
difficultv  with  which  an  infant  colonv  is  rear- 
K  ed, 

*  Stith.  Append,  i 
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ed,  to  expert  any  thing  but  anxiety  and  care 
in  difcharging  the  duties  of  that  dehcate  office. 
But  from  zeal  to  promote  an  eflabUfliment 
which  he  expeAed  to  prove  fo  highly  beneficial 
to  his  country,  he  was  willing  to  relinquilh 
all  the  comforts  of  an  honourable  flation,  to 
undertake  a  long  voyage  to  fettle  in  an  un^ 
cultivated  region,  deilitute  of  every  accommo- 
dation to  which  he  had  been  accuflomed,  and 
where  he  forefaw  that  toil  and  trouble  and  dan- 
ger awaited  him.  But  as  he  could  not  imme- 
diately leave  England,  the  council  difpatched 
Sir  Thomas  Gates  and  Sir  George  Summers, 
the  former  of  whom  had  been  appointed  lieu-- 
tenant- general,  and  the  latter  admiral,  with 
nine  ihips  and  five  hundred  planters.  They 
carried  with  them  commiffions,  by  which 
they  were  empowered  to  fuperfede  the  jurifdic- 
tion  of  the  former  council,  to  proclaim  Lord 
Delaware  gdvernor,  and,  until  he  fhould  ar- 
rive, to  take  the  adminiftration  of  affairs  into 
their  own  hands.  A  violent  hurricane  fepa- 
rated  the  veflel  in  which  Gates  and  Summers 
had  embarked,  from  the  reft  of  the  fleet,  and 
ftranded  it  on  the  coafi:  of  Bermudas.  The 
other  fliips  arrived  ( Auguft  1 1 )  fafely  at 
James-Town.  But  the  fate  of  their  com- 
manders was  unknown.  Their  conlmifiion 
for  new-modelling  the  government,  and  all 
other  public  papers,  were  fuppofed  to  be  loft,, 
together  with    them.      The    prefent  form  of 

government. 
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government,  however,  was  held  to  be  abo- 
lifhed.  No  legal  warrant  could  be  produced 
for  eftablifhing  any  other.  Smith  was  not  in 
a  condition  at  this  juncture  to  aflert  his  own 
rights,  or  to  adt  with  his  wonted  vigour.  By 
an  accidental  explolion  of  gunpowder,  he  had 
been  fo  miferably  fcorched  and  mangled,  that 
he  was  incapable  of  moving,  and  under  the 
neceffity  of  committing  himfelf  to  the  guid- 
ance of  his  friends,  who  carried  him  aboard 
one  of  the  fhips  returning  to  England,  in  hopes 
that  he  might  recover  by  more  fkilful  treat- 
ment than  he  could  meet  with  in  Virginia.* 

After  his  departure,  every  thing  tended  fa^ 
to  the  wildeft  anarchy.  Faftion  and  difcon- 
tent  had  often  rifen  fo  high  among  the  old 
fettlerSj  that  they  could  hardly  be  kept  within 
bounds.  Tlie  fpirit  of  the  new-comers  was 
too  ungovernable  to  bear  any  reftraint.  Seve- 
ral among  them  of  better  rank  were  fuch  dif- 
iipated  hopelefs  young  men,  as  their  friends 
were  glad  to  fend  out  in  quell  of  whatever  for- 
tune might  betide  them  in  a  foreign  land.  Of 
the  lower  order,  many  were  fo  profligate  or 
defperate,  that  their  country  was  happy  to 
throw  them  out  as  nuifances  in  fociety.  Such 
perfons  were  little  capable  of  the  regular  fub- 
ordination,  the  ftri6l  osconomy,  and  perfever- 

ing 

*  Piirchas,  iv.  1734,  &c.     Smith's  Traveh,  p,   89.    ^tlth,  p. 
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ing  induftry,  which  their  fituation  required. 
The  Indians  obferving  their  mifcondndi,  and 
that  every  precaution  for  fuftenance  or  fafety 
was  negledled,  not  only  withheld  the  fupplies 
of  provilions  which  they  were  accuftomed  to 
furnifh,  but  haraffed  them  with  continual  hof- 
tilities.  All  their  fubfiftence  was  derived  from 
the  ilores  which  they  had  brought  from  Eng- 
land; thefe  were  foon  confumed;  then  the 
domefcic  animals  fent  out  to  breed  in  the  coun- 
try were  devoured  j  and  by  this  inconliderate 
wafte,  they  were  reduced  to  fuch  extremity  of 
famine,  as  not  only  to  eat  the  moft  naufeous 
and  unwholefome  roots  and  berries,  but  to 
feed  on  the  bodies  of  the  Indians  whom  they 
flew,  and  even  on  thofe  of  their  companions 
who  funk  ujider  the  oppreffion  of  fuch  com- 
plicated diftrefs.  In  lefs  than  fix  months,  of 
five  hundred  perfons  whom  Smith  left  in  Vir- 
ginia, only  fixty  remained;  and  thefe  fo  feeble 
and  dejedied,  that  they  could  not  liave  furvived 
for  ten  days,  if  fucco^r  had  not  arrived  from 
a  quarter  whence  they  did  not  exped:  it.* 

When  Gates  and  Summers  were  thrown 
alhore  on  Bermudas,  fortunately  not  a  fingle 
perfon  on  board  their  fhip  perifhed.  A  con- 
iiderable  part  of  their  provifions  and  ftores  too 
was  faved,  and  in  that  delightful  fpot.  Nature, 

with 

*  f  Stith,  p.  ii6.     Purchas,  iv.  1748. 
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with  fpontaneous  bounty,    prefented  to  them 
fuch  a  variety  of  her  produdlions,  that  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  people  fubfifted  in  affluence  for 
ten  months  on  an  uninhabited  iiland.     Impa- 
tient, however,  to  efcape  from  a  place  v^^here 
thev  were  cut  off  from  all  intercourfe  with 
mankind,  they  fet  about  building  two  barks 
with  fuch  tools  and  materials  as  they  had,  and 
by  amazing  efforts  of  perfeverance  and  inge- 
nuity they  finifhed  them.     In  thefe   they  em- 
barked, and  fleered  diredily  towards  Virginia, 
in  hopes  of  finding  an  ample  confolation  for 
all  their  toils  and  dangers,  in  the  embraces  of 
their  companions,  and  amidft  the  comforts  of 
fi  flourifhing   colony.     After  a  more   profpe- 
rous  navigation  than  they  could  have  expected 
in    their  ill-conftrucled    veffels,    they  landed 
(May  23)   at  James-Town.      But   inflead  of 
that  joyful  interview  for  which  they  fondly 
looked,    a    fpedacle    prefented    itfelf    which 
flruck  them  v/ith  horror.     They  beheld  the 
miferable  remainder  of  their  countrymen  ema- 
ciated with  famine  and  ficknefs,  funk  in  de- 
fpair,  and  in   their  figure  and  looks  rather  re- 
fembling    fpe6lres    than    human    beings.     As 
Gates  and  Summers,  in  full  confidence  of  find- 
ing plenty  of  provifions  in  Virginia,  had  brought 
with   them  no  larger  ftock  than  was  deemed 
necefiary  for  their  own    fupport    during   the 
voyage,  their  inability  to  afford  relief  to  their 
fountrymen,  added  to  the  anguifh  with  whicli 

they 
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they  viewed  this  unexpecfted  fcene  of  diftrefs . 
Nothing  now  remained  but  inftantly  to  aban- 
don a  country,  where  it  was  impoffible  to 
fubUft  any  longer ;  and  though  all  that  could 
be  found  in  the  ftores  of  the  colony,  when 
added  to  what  remained  of  the  flock  brought 
from  Bermudas,  did  not  amount  to  more  tha'n 
was  fufficient  to  fupport  them  for  fixteen  days, 
at  the  moft  fcanty  allowance,  they  fct  fail,  in 
hopes  of  being  able  to  reach  Newfoundland, 
where  they  expected  to  be  relieved  by  their 
countrymen,  employed  at  that  feafon  in  the 
iiiliery  there.* 

But  it  was  not  the  will  of  Heaven  that  all 
the  labour  of  the  Englifh,  in  planting  this 
colony,  as  well  as  all  their  hopes  of  benefit 
from  its  future  pofterity,  fhould  be  forever  loft. 
Before  Gates,  and  the  melancholy  companions 
of  his  voyage,  had  reached  the  mouth  of 
James -River,  they  were  met  by  Lord  Delaware, 
with  three  fhips,  that  brought  a  large  recruit 
of  proviiions,  a  coniiderable  number  of  new 
fettlers,  and  every  thing  requilite  for  defence 
or  cultivation.  By  perfuafion  and  authority  he 
prevailed  on  them  to  return  to  James -Town, 
where  they  found  their  fort,  their  mjigazines, 

and 


*  A  minute  and  curious  acCount  of  the  fi*ipwreck  of  Gales 
and  Summers,  and  of  their  adventures  in  Bermudas,  was  compofed 
by  Strachy,  a  gentleman  wlvg  accompanied  them,  and  was  publiflv- 
f'd  by  Purchas,  iv.   1734, 
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and  houfes  entire,  which  Sir  Thomas  Gates, 
by  fome  happy  chance,  had  prefcrved  from  be-- 
ing  fet  on  iire  at  the  time  of  their  departure. 
A  fociety  fo  feeble  and  difordered  in  its  frame 
required  a  tender  and  ikijful  hand  to  cherifh 
it,  and  reftore  its  vigour.  This  it  found  in 
Lord  Delaware  j  he  fearched  into  the  caufes  of 
their  misfortunes,  as  far  as  he  could  difcover 
them,  amidft  the  violence  of  their  mutual  ac- 
cufations  ;  but  initead  of  exerting  his  pow-'er 
in  punishing  crimes  that  were  paft,  he  em- 
ployed his  prudence  in  healing  their  dilTenfions, 
and  in  guarding  againll:  a  repetition  of  the 
fame  fatal  errors.  By  unwearied  alliduity,  by 
the  refped:  due  to  an  amiable  and  beneficent 
chara<5ter,  by  knowing  how  to  mingle  feverity 
with  indulgence,  and  when  to  aiTume  the  dig- 
nity of  his  office,  as  well  as  when  to  difplay 
the  gentlenefs  natural  to  his  own  temper,  he 
gradually  reconciled  men  corrupted  by  anarchy 
to  fubordination  and  difcipline,  he  turned  the 
attention  of  the  idle  and  profligate  to  indufiry, 
and  taught  the  Indians  again  to  reverence  and 
dread  the  Englifh  name  (161 1,  March  28), 
Under  fuch  an  adminiftration,  the  colony  bc- 
ga«  once  more  to  aiTume  a  promifing  appear- 
ance ;  when  unhappily  for  it,  a  complication 
of  difeafes  brought  on  by  the  climate  obliged 
Lord  Delaware  to  quit  the  country;*  the  go- 
vernment of  which  he  com.mitted  to  Mr.  Percy. 

He 

*  Stith,  p.  117.     Purcha;,  W.  fjC.).. 
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He  was  foon  fuperfeded  (May  lo)  by  the 
arrival  of  Sir  Thomas  Dale;  in  whom  the 
company  had  vefted  more  ablblute  authority 
than  in  any  of  his  predeceiTors,  impovvering 
him  to  rule  by  martial  law;  a  fliort  code  of 
whichy  founded  on  the  pra(fLice  of  the  armies 
in  the  Low  Countries,  the  moft  rigid  military 
fchool  at  that  time  in  Europe,  they  fent  out 
with  him.  This  fyftem  of  government  is  fo 
violent  and  arbitrary,  that  even  the  Spaniards 
themfelves  had  not  ventured  to  introduce  it  in- 
to their  fettlements  ;  for  among  them,  as  foon 
as  a  plantation  began,  and  the  arts  of  peace  fuc~ 
ceeded  to  the  operations  of  war,  the  jurifdidiion 
of  the  civil  magiftrate  was  uniformly  efta- 
bliflied.  But  however  unconiliitiitional  or  op- 
preffive  this  may  appear,  it  v/as  adopted  by 
the  advice  of  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  the  moil  en- 
lightened philofopher,  and  one  of  the  moil 
eminent  lawyers  of  the  age.^-  The  compa- 
ny, well  acquainted  v/itli  the  inefficacy  of  eve- 
ry method  which  they  had  hitherto  employ- 
ed for  reilraining  the  unruly  mutinous  ipirits 
which  they  had  to  govern,  eagerly  adopted  a 
plan  that  had  the  fandtion  of  fuch  high  au- 
thority to  recommend  it.  Happily  for  the 
colony,  Sir  Thomas  Dale,  who  was  entruiled 
with  this  dangerous  power,  exercifed  it  witli' 
prudence   aiiid    moderation.      By    the   vigour 

and 

*  Bacon,  Eilay  on  Plantationsj  p<  3. 
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which  the  fummaiy  mode  of  military  pu- 
nifliment  gave  to  his  adminiflration,  he  in- 
troduced into  the  colony  more  perfed:  order 
than  had  ever  been  eilablifhed  there ;  and  at 
the  fame  time  he  tempered  its  vigour  with  fo 
much  difcretion,  that  no  alarm  feems  to  have 
been  given  by  this  formidable  innovation.* 

The  regular  form  which  the  colony  now  be- 
gan to  alTume,  (1612,  March  12)  induced 
the  King  to  iiTue  a  new  charter  for  the  en- 
couragement of  the  adventurers,  by  which  he 
not  only  confirmed  all  their  former  privileges, 
and  prolonged  the  term  of  exemption  from 
payment  of  duties  on  the  commodities  export- 
ed by  them,  but  granted  them  more  extenfive 
property,  as  well  as  more  ample  jurifdidlion. 
All  the  iflands  lying  within  three  hundred 
leagues  of  the  coaft  were  annexed  to  the  Pro-» 
vince  of  Virginia.  In  confequence  of  this, 
the  company  took  pofl'ellion  of  Bermudas,  and 
the  other  fmall  ifles  difcovered  by  Gates  and 
Summers  j  and  at  the  fame  time  prepared  to 
fend  out  a  confiderable  reinforcement  to  the 
colony  at  James -Town.  The  expence  of 
thofe  extraordinary  efforts  was  defrayed  by  the 
profits  of  a  lottery,  which  amounted  nearly 
to  thirty  thoufand  pounds.  This  expedient, 
they  were  authorized  to  employ  by  their 
h  new 

*  -SiitU,  f,  no. 
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new  charter  ;*  and  it  is  remarkable,  as  tli'e 
firft  inftance,  in  the  Englifli  hiflory,  of  any 
public  CQimtenance  given  to  this  pernicious 
ieducing  mode  of  levying  money.  But  th©- 
Houfe  of  Commons,  which  tov^ards  the  cloie 
of  this  reign  began  to  obferve  every  meafure 
of  government  with  jealous  attention,  having 
remonflrated  ag-ainfl:  the  inflitution  as  uncon- 
ftitutional  and  impolitic,  James  recalled  the 
licence  under  the  fandiion  of  which  it  had  been 
eftablifhed.'f' 

By  the  fevere  difcipline  of  martial  law,  the 
adivity  of  the  colonifts  was  forced  into  a  pro- 
per direction,  and  exerted  itfelf  in  ufeful  in- 
dullry.  This,  aided  by  a  fertile  foil  and  fa- 
vourable climate,  foon  enabled  them  to  raiie 
fuch  a  large  ftock  of  provifions,  that  they 
were  no  longer  obliged  to  truft  for  fiibfiftence 
to  the  precarious  fupplies  which  they  obtained 
or  extorted  from  the  Indians.  In  proportion 
as  the  Engliih  became  more  independent,,  the 
natives  courted  their  friendship  upon  more 
©qiial  terms.  The  happy  ejffefts  of  this  were 
quickly  felt.  Sir  Thomas  Dale  concluded  a 
treaty  with  one  of  their  moft  powerful  and 
warlike  tribes,  lituated  on  the  River  Chicka- 
hominy,  in  which  they  confented  to  acknow-* 
ledge  themfelves  fubjed:s  of  the  King  of  Great 

Britain,- 

*  Stitb,  f.  191.     Appendix,  23>  &c, 
-j:  Chrilraers'  Annals,  i.  32. 
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Britain,    to  afTume  henceforth   the   name  of 
EngUihmen,  to  fend  a  body  of  their   warri-« 
crs  to   the  affiflance  of  the  EnglKh,  as  often 
as  they  took  the  field  againft  an  enemy,  and  to 
depofit  annually  a  ftipuiated  quantity  of  Indi- 
an corn  in  the  ftore-houfes   of  the  colony.* 
An  event,  which  the  early  hiftorians  of  Vir- 
ginia relate  with  peculiar  latisfa6tion,  prepared 
the  way  for  this  union.     Pocahuntas,  the  fa- 
vourite daughter  of  the  great  Chief  Powhatan, 
to  whofe  inteiceffion  Captain  Smith  was  in- 
debted for  his  life,  perfevered  in  her  partial  at- 
tachment to  the  Englifh ;  and  as  fhe  frequent- 
ly viiited  their  fettlements,  where  ihe  was  al- 
ways received  with  refpedtful  hofpitality,  her 
admiration  of  their  arts  and  manners  continued 
to  increafe.     During  this  intercourfe,  her  beau- 
ty, which  is  reprefented  as  far  fuperior  to  that 
of  her  countrywomen,  made  fuch  impreilion 
on  the  heart  of  Mr.  Rolfe,  a  young  man  of 
rank  in  the  colony,  that  he  warmly  folicited 
her  to  accept   of  him   as  a  hufband.     Where 
manners  are  fimple,  courtfhip  is  not  tedious^ 
Neither  artifice  prevents,  nor  ceremony  forbids 
the  heart  from  declaring  its  fentiments.     Po- 
cahuntas readily  gave  her  confent ;  Dale  encou- 
raged the  alliance,  and  Powhatan  did  not  dif- 
approve  it.     The  marriage  was  celebrated  with 
extraordinary  pomp;  and  from  that  period  a 

friendly 

*    Hamer    SoliJa   Narratio,  ap.  de  Bry,  Pars  x.  p.  33.   Stith, 
p.  ^30. 
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friendly  correfpondence  fubfifted  between  the 
colony  and  all  the  tribes  fubjed:  to  Powhatan, 
or  that  flood  in  awe  of  his  power.  Rolfe  and 
his  Princefs,  (for  by  that  name  the  writers  of 
the  laft  age  always  diftinguifhed  her)  fet  out 
for  England,  where  ihe  was  received  by  James 
and  his  Queen  with  the  refpeft  fuited  to  her 
birth.  Being  carefully  inftru(fled  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Chriftian  faith,  fhe  was  publicly 
baptized,  but  died  a  few  years  after,  on  her 
return  to  America,  leaving  one  fon  ^  from 
whom  are  fprung  fome  of  the  moft  refpe6;able 
families  in  Virginia,  who  boafl  of  their  defcent 
from  the  race  of  the  ancient  rulers  of  their 
country.*  But  notwithftanding  the  vifible 
good  effects  of  that  alliance,  none  of  Rolfe's 
countrymen  feem  to  have  imitated  the  exam- 
ple which  he  fet  them,  of  intermarrying  with 
the  natives.  Of  all  the  Europeans  who  have 
fettled  in  America,  the  Englilh  have  availed 
themfelves  lead  of  this  obvious  method  of 
conciliating  the  affection  of  its  original  inha- 
bitants j  and,  either  from  the  fhynefs  confpi- 
cuous  in  their  national  character,  or  from  the 
want  of  that  pliant  facility  of  manners  which 
accommodates  itfelf  to  every  lituation,  they 
have  been  more  averfe  than  the  French  and 
Portuguefe,  or  even  the  Spaniards,  from  in- 
corporating 

^  Hamer  Solida  Narratio,  ap.  de  Biy,  Pars  x.  p.  23.     Stithj  p. 
129.  146.     Smith's  Travels,  p.  113.  121. 
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corporating  with  the  native  Americans.  The 
Indians,  courting  fuch  an  union,  offered  their 
daughters  in  marriage  to  their  new  guefts ; 
and  when  they  did  not  accept  of  the  proffered 
alhance,  they  naturally  imputed  it  to  pride 
and  to  their  contempt  of  them  as  an  inferior 
order  of  beings.* 

During  the  interval  of  tranquillity  procured 
by  the  alliance  with  Powhatan,  an  important 
change  was  made  in  the  ftate  of  the  colony. 
Hitherto  no  right  of  private  property  in  land 
had  been  eflablifhed.  The  fields  that  were 
cleared  had  been  cultivated  by  the  joint  labour 
of  the  colonifls ;  their  produd:  was  carried  to 
the  common  ftore-houfes,  and  diftributed 
weekly  to  every  family,  according  to  its  num- 
ber and  exigencies.  A  fociety,  deflitute  of  the 
iirfl  advantage  refulting  from  fecial  union,  was 
not  formed  to  profper.  Induftry,  when  not 
excited  by  the  idea  of  property  in  what  was 
acquired  by  its  own  efforts,  made  no  vigorous 
exertion.  The  head  had  no  inducement  to 
contrive,  nor  the  hand  to  labour.  The  idle 
and  improvident  trufted  entirely  to  what  was 
iffued  from  the  common  flore ;  the  afiiduity 
even  of  the  fober  and  attentive  relaxed,  when 
they  perceived  that  others  were  to  reap  the 
fruit  of  their  toil;  and  it  was  computed,  that 

the 

•  Beverley's  Hift.  of  Virg.  p.  25. 
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the  united  induftry  of  the  colony  did  not  ac- 
compUlh  as  much,  work  in  a  week  as  might 
have  been  performed  in  a  day,  if  each  indivi- 
dual had  laboured  on  his  own  account.  In  or- 
der to  remedy  this,.  Sir  Thomas  Dale  divided  a 
conliderable  portion  of  the  land  into  fmall  lots, 
and  granted  one  of  thels  to  each  individual  in 
full  property.  From  the  moment  that  induf- 
try  had  the  certain  profpedt  of  a  recompence, 
it  advanced  with  rapid  progrefs.  The  articles 
of  primary  neceffity  were  cultivated  with  fo 
much  attention  as  fecured  the  ineans  of  fub- 
liftence ;  and  fuch  fchemes  of  improvement 
were  formed  as  prepared  the  way  for  the  intro- 
dudiion  of  opulence  into  the  colony.^' 

The  indufl:riou5  fpirit,  which  began  to  rife 
among  the  planters,  was  foon  direded  towards 
a  nev/  objed; ;  and  they  applied  to  it  for  fome 
time  with  fuch  inconfiderate  ardour  as  was 
produdtive  of  fatal  confequences.  The  cul- 
ture of  tobacco,  which  has  fmce  become  the 
ftaple  of  Virginia,  and  the  fource  of  its  prof- 
perity,  was  introduced  about  this  time  (1616) 
into  the  colony.  As  the  tafle  for  that  weed 
continued  to  increafe  in  England,  notwith^ 
standing  the  zealous  declamations  of  James 
againft  it,  the  tobacco  imported  from  Virgi- 
nia came  to  a  ready  market;   and  though  it 

was 

*•  Smith's  Travels,  p.  U4-.     Stitb,  p.  i3J- 
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was  fo  much  inferior  in  quality  or  in  cftima- 
tion  to  that  raifed  by  the  Spaniards  in  the  Weil 
Indian  illands,  that  a  pound  of  the  latter  fold 
for  eighteen  Hiillings,  and  of  the  former  for 
no  more  than  three  fliillings,  it  yielded  a 
confiderable  profit.  Allured  by  the  profped: 
of  fuch  a  certain  and  quick  return,  every 
other  fpecies  of  induftry  was  neglected.  The 
land  which  ought  to  have  been  referved  for 
raifing  provifions,  and  even  the  ftreets  of 
James -Town,  were  planted  with  tobacco* 
Various  regulations  were  framed  to  reftrairt 
this  ill-dired:ed,  activity.  But  from  eagernefs 
for  prefent  gain,  the  planters  difregarded  every 
admonition.  The  means  of  fubliftence  became 
fo  fcanty  as  forced  them  to  renew  their  de- 
mands upon  the  Indians,  who,  feeing  no  end 
of  thofe  exadtions,  their  antipathy  to  the  Eng- 
lish name  revived  with  additional  rancour,  and 
they  began  to  form  fchemes  of  vengeance,- 
with  the  fecrecy  and  filence  peculiar  to  Ame- 
ricans.* 

Meanwhile  the  coteny,  notwithfianding  this 
error  in  its  operations,  and  the  cloud  that  was 
gathering  over  its  head,  continued  to  wear  an 
afpeft  of  profperity.  Its  numbers  increafcd  by 
fucceflive  migrations ;  the  quantity  of  tobacco- 
exported  became  every  year  more  confiderable^ 

and 

*  Stitli,  p.  140.  147.   164.   16S.     Smith,  p,  140.     Purchns,  iv, 
1787. 
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and  feveral  of  the  planters  were  not  only  in  an 
eafy  fituation,  but  advancing  faft  to  opulence;* 
and  by  two  events,  which  happened  nearly  at 
the  fame  time,  both  population  and  induftry 
were  greatly  promoted.  As  few  women  had 
hitherto  ventured  to  encounter  the  hardfhips 
.which  were  unavoidable  in  an  unknown  and 
uncultivated  country,  moil  of  the  colonifts, 
conflrained  to  live  lingle,  confidered  them- 
selves as  no  more  than  fojourners  in  a  land  to 
which  they  were  not  attached  by  the  tender 
ties  of  a  family  and  children.  In  order  to 
induce  them  to  fettle  there,  the  company 
took  advantage  of  the  apparent  tranquillity  in 
the  country,  to  fend  out  a  confiderable  num- 
ber of  young  women,  of  humble  birth,  in- 
deed, but  of  unexceptionable  character,  and  en- 
couraged the  planters,  by  premiums  and  im- 
munities, to  marry  them.-f-  Thefe  new  com- 
panions were  received  with  fuch  fondnefs, 
and  many  of  them  fo  comfortably  eftablifhed, 
as  invited  others  to  follow  their  example,  and 
by  degrees  thoughtlefs  adventurers,  aiTuming 
the  fentiments  of  virtuous  citizens  and  of  pro- 
vident fathers  of  families,  became  folicitous 
about  the  profperity  of  a  country,  which  they 
now  confidered  as  their  own.  As  the  colonifls 
began  to  form  more  extenlive  plans  of  induftry, 
they  w£re  unexpectedly  furniihed  with  means 

of 
« 

*  Smith,  p.  139,  f  Stith,  p.  i66i  ^97. 
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of  executing  them  with  greater  facility.  A 
Dutch  ihip  from  the  Coaft  of  Guinea,  having 
failed  up  James -River,  fold  a  part  of  her  car- 
go of  negroes  to  the  planters  5*  and  as  that 
hardy  race  was  found  more  capable  of  endur- 
ing fatigue  under  a  fultry  climate  than  Euro- 
peans, their  number  has  been  increafed  by  con- 
tinual importation ;  their  aid  feems  now  to  be 
elTential  to  the  exiftence  of  the  colony,  and  the 
greater  part  of  field  labour  in  Virginia  is  per- 
formed by  fervile  hands. 

But  as  the  condition  of  the  colony  improv- 
ed, the  fpirit  of  its  members  became  more  in- 
dependent. To  Englishmen  the  fummary  and 
fevere  decifions  of  martial  law,  however  tem- 
pered by  the  mildnefs  of  their  governors,  ap- 
peared intolerably  oppreffive;  and  they  longed 
to  recover  the  privileges  to  which  they  had 
been  accuflomed  under  the  liberal  form  of  go- 
vernment in  their  native  country.  In  compli- 
ance with  this  fpirit.  Sir  George  Yeardley,  in 
the  year  1619,  called  the  firft  general  allem- 
bly  that  was  ever  held  in  Virgmia ;  and  the 
numbers  of  the  people  were  now  fo  increafed, 
and  their  fettlements  fo  difperfed,  that  eleven 
corporations  appeared  by  their  reprefentatives 
in  this  convention,  where  they  were  permitted 
to  ailiime  legiflative  power,  and  to  exercife  the 
M  nobleft 

*  Beverley,  p.  37, 
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nobled:  fundion  of  free  men.  The  laws  en-- 
a6ted  in  it  feem  neither  to  have  been  many,  nor 
of  great  importance ;  but  the  meeting  waS' 
highly  acceptable  to  the  people,.  a&  they  now 
beheld  among  themfelves  an  image  of  the  Eng- 
lifh  conflitution,.  which  they  reverenced  as  th& 
moft  perfedc  model  of  free  government.  In^ 
order  to  reinier  this  refemblance  more  com- 
plete, and  the  rights  of  the  planters  more  cer- 
tain, the  company  ifilied  a  charter  (July  24) 
or  ordinance,  which  gave  a  legal  and  per- 
manent form  to  the  government  of  the  colony. 
The  fjpreme  legiflative  authority  in  Virginia, 
m  imitation  of  that  in  Great  Britain,  was  di- 
vided and  lodged  partly  in  the  governor,  who- 
held  the  place  of  the  fovereign ;  partly  in  a 
council  of  itate  named  by  the  company,  which 
polTefTed  fome  of  the  diftinitions,  and  exercifed 
ibme  of  the  fun61:ions  belonging  to  the  peer- 
age; partly  in  a  general  council  or  aifembly 
compofed  of  the  reprefentatives  of  the  people,, 
m  which  were  vefted  powers  and  privileges  li- 
milar  to  thofe  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons.^ 
be  both  thefe  councils  all  queftions  were  to 
In  determined  by  the  majority  of  voices,  and  a 
negative  was  referved  to  the  governor ;  but  na 
law  or  ordinance,  though  approved  of  by  all 
the  three  members  of  the  legiflature,  was  to 
be  of  force,  until  it  was  ratified  in  England  by 
a  general  court  of  the  company,  and  returned 

u^nder 
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^^lnder  its  feal.*  Thus  the  conftitution  of  the 
colony  was  fixed,  and  the  members  of  it  are 
henceforth  to  be  confidered,  not  merely  as  fer- 
vants  of  a  commercial  company,  dependant 
.on  the  will  and  orders  of  their  fuperior,  but 
as  free  men  and  citizens.. 

The  natural  eiFed  of  that  happy  change  in 
>their  condition  was  an  increafe  of  their  induf- 
try.  The  product  of  tobacco  in  Virginia  was 
now  equal,  not  only  to  the  confumption  of  it 
in  Great  Britain, -f-  but  could  furnifli  fome 
quantity  for  a  foreign  market.  The  company 
opened  a  trade  for  it  v/ith  Holland^  and  efla- 
bliihed  warehoufes  in  Middleburgh  and  Flufh- 
ing.  James,  and  his  privy  council,  alarmed 
at  feeing  the  commerce  of  a  commodity,  for 
which  the  demand  was  daily  increafmg,  turned 
into  a  channel  that  tended  to  the  diminution 
oof  the  revenue,  by  depriving  it  of  a  coniider- 
able  duty  impofed  on  the  importation  of  to- 
bacco, 

*  Stith,  Appendix,  p.   32,  &c. 

■f  It  is  a  matter  of  fome  curiofity  'to  trace  the  progrefs  of  the 
confumption  of  this  unneceffar  v'  commodity.  The  ufe  of  tobacco 
feems  to  have  been  firft  introduced  into  England  about  the  year 
•1586.  PolTibly  a  few  fea-faring  perfons  may  have  acquired  arelifli 
for  it  by  their  intercourfe  with  the  Spaniards  prevous  to  that  pei'i- 
od  ;  but  the  ufe  of  it  cannot  be  denominated  a  national  habit  fooner 
than  the  time  I  have  mentioned.  Upon  an  average  of  the  feven 
years  immediately  preceding  the  year  1622,  the  whole  import  of  to- 
bacco into  England  amounted  to  a  hundred  and  forty-two  thoufand 
and  eighty-five  pounds  weight.  Stith,  p.  246.  From  this  it  appears, 
that  the  talle  had  fpread  with  a  rapidity  which  is  remarkable.  But 
how  inconfiderable  is  that  quantity  to  what  is  now  confumed  in 
Great  Britain  ! 
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bacco,  interpofed  with  vigour  to  check  this 
innovation.  Some  expedient  was  found,  by 
which  the  matter  was  adjufted  for  the  prefent; 
but  it  is  remarkable  as  the  firft  inftance  of  a 
difference  in  fentiment  between  the  parent  ftate 
and  the  colony,  concerning  their  refpedive 
rights.  The  former  concluded,  that  the  trade 
of  the  colony  fhould  be  confined  to  England, 
and  all  its  productions  be  landed  there.  The 
latter  claimed,  not  only  the  general  privilege 
of  Englilhmen,  to  carry  their  commodities  to 
the  befl  market,  but  pleaded  the  particular 
conceffions  in  their  charter,  by  which  an  un- 
limited freedom  of  commerce  feemed  to  be 
granted  to  them.*  The  time  for  a  m^ore  full 
difcuffion  of  this  important  queftipn  was  not 
yet  arrived. 

But  while  the  colony  continued  to  increafe 
fo  fafl,  that  fettlements  were  fcattered,  not' 
only  along  the  banks  of  James  and  York  Ri^ 
vers,  but  began  to  extend  to  the  Rapahan- 
nock,  and  even  to  the  Potowmack,  the  Eng- 
lifh,  relying  on  their  own  numbers  and  de- 
ceived by  this  appearance  of  profperity,  lived 
in  full  fecurity.  They  neither  attended  to  the 
movements  of  the  Indians,  nor  fufpedxed  their 
machinations,  and  though  furrounded  by  a  people 
whom  they  might  have  known  from  experience 

to 

t  Stith,  p.  300,  Sic, 
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to  be  both  artful  and  vindidive,  they  negled:ed 
every  precaution  for  their  own  fafety  that  was 
requifite  in  fuch  a  fituation.     Like  the  peace- 
ful inhabitants  of  a  fociety  completely  eftablifti- 
ed,  they  were  no  longer  foldiers  but  citizens, 
and  were  fo  intent  on  what  was  fubfervient  to 
the  comfort  or  embellifhment  of  civil  life,  that 
every  martial  exercife  began  to  be  laid  alide  as 
unneceflary.     The  Indians,  whom  they  com- 
monly  employed  as  hunters,    w^ere  furnifhed 
with  fire-arms,  and  taught  to  ufe  them  with 
dexterity.     They  were  permitted  to  frequent 
the  habitations  of  the  Engliih  at  all  hours,  and 
received  as   innocent  vilitants  whom  there  was 
no  reafon   to  dread.     This  inconliderate  fecu- 
rity  enabled  the  Indians  to  prepare  for  the  ex^ 
ecution  of  that  plan  of  vengeance,  which  they 
meditated  with  all  the  deliberate  forethought 
which  is  agreeable  to  their  temper.     Nor  did 
they  want  a  leader  capable  of  conducing  their 
fchemes  with  addrefs.      On  the  death  of  Pow- 
hatan, in  the  year  i6i8,  Opechancanough  fuc- 
ceeded  him,  not  only  as  wirowanee  or  chief  of 
his  own  tribe,  but  in  that  extenfive  influence 
over  all  the  Indian  nations  of  Virginia,  which 
induced  the  Englifh  writers  to  diftinguifli  them 
by  the  name  of  Emperor.     According  to  the 
Indian  tradition,  he  was  not  a  native  of  Vir-^ 
ginia,  but  came  from  a  diftant  country  to  the 
fouth-weft,    poiTibly  from  fonie  province  of 

the 
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the  Mexican  Empire.*  But  as  he  was  con- 
fpicuGus  for  all  the  qualities  of  highell  eftima- 
tion  among  favages,  a  fearlefs  courage,  great 
fkrength  and  agility  of  body,  and  crafty  poli- 
cy, he  quickly  rofe  to  eminence  and  power. 
Soon  after  his  elevation  to  the  fupreme  com- 
mand, a  general  mall'acre  of  the  Englifh  feems 
to  have  been  refolved  upon ;  and  during  four 
years,  the  <  means  of  perpetrating  it  with  the 
greateil  facility  and  fuccefs  were  concerted  with 
amazing  fecrecy.  All  the  tribes  contiguous  to 
the  Engliih  fettlements  were  fuccelTively  gain- 
ed, except  thofe  on  the  Eailern  fhore,  from 
whom,  on  account  of  their  peculiar  attach- 
mient  to  their  new  neighbours,  every  circum- 
ilance  that  might  difcover  what  they  intended 
was  carefully  concealed.  To  each  tribe  its  fta- 
tion  was  allotted,  and  the  part  it  was  to  ad: 
prefcribed.  On  the  morning  of  the  day  con- 
iecrated  to  vengeance,  (March  22)  each  was  at 
the  place  of  rendezvous  appointed,  v/hile  the 
Englifh  were  fo  little  aware  of  the  impending 
deliruftion,  that  they  received  with  unjlifpi- 
cious  hofpitality,  feveral  perfons  fent  by  Ope- 
chancanough,  under  pretext  of  delivering  pre- 
ients  of  venifon  and  fruits,  but  in  reality  to 
,obferve  their  motions.  Finding  them  perfect- 
ly fecure,  at  mid-day,  the  mom^ent  that  was 
previoufly  fixed  for  this   deed  of  horror,  'the 

Indians 
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Indians  rufhed  at  once  upon  them  in  all  their 
different  fettlements,  and  murdered  men,  wo- 
men, and  children,  with  undiftinguiihing  rage, 
and  that  rancorous  cruelty  with  which  favages 
treat  their  enemies.  In  one  hour,  nearly  a 
fourth  part  of  the  whole  colony  was  cut  off^ 
almoil  without  knowing  by  whoie  hands  they 
fell.  The  llaughter  would  have  been  univer- 
&1,  if  compaffion,  or  a  fenfe  of  duty,  had 
not  moved  a  converted  Indian,  to  whom  the 
fccret  was  communicated  the  night  before  the 
maffacre,  to  reveal  it  to  his  mailer  in  fuch  time 
as  to  fave  James-Town,  and  fome  adjacent 
fettlements ;  and  if  the  Englifh,  in  other  dif- 
trid:s,  had  not  run  to  their  arms  with  refolu- 
tion  prompted  by  defpair,  and  defended  them-- 
felves  fo  bravely  as  to  repulfe  their  alTailants,- 
who,  in  the  execution  of  their  plan,  did  not 
difcover  courage  equal  to  the  fagacity  and  art 
with  which  they  had  concerted  it.* 

But  though  the  blow  was  thus  prevented 
from  defcending  with  its  full  effedt,  it  proved 
very  grievous  to  an  infant  colony.  In  fome 
fettlements  not  a  fingle  Englifhman  efcaped. 
Many  perfons  of  prime  note  in  the  colony,,  and 
among  thefe  feveral  members  of  the  council, 
were  flain.  The  furvivors,  overwhelmed  with 
grief,  aflonilhrnicnt,  and  terror,  abandoned  all 

their 
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their  remote  fettlements,  and,  crowding  to^ 
gether  for  fafety  to  James-Town,  did  not  oc- 
cupy a  territory  of  greater  extent  than  had 
been  planted  foon  after  the  arrival  of  their 
countrymen  in  Virginia.  Confined  within 
thofe  narrow  boundaries,  they  were  lefs  intent 
on  fchemes  of  induftry  than  on  thoughts  of 
revenge.  Every  man  took  arms.  A  bloody 
war  againfl  the  Indians  commenced ;  and,  bent 
on  exterminating  the  whole  race^  neither  old 
nor  young  were  fpared.  The  condudt  of  the 
Spaniards  in  the  Southern  regions  of  America 
was  openly  propofed  as  the  moft  proper  mo- 
del to  imitate  |f  and,  regardlefs  like  them  of 
thofe  principles  of  faith,  honour,  and  huma- 
nity, which  regulate  hoftility  among  civilized 
nations,  and  fet  bounds  to  its  rage,  the  Eng- 
lifli  deemed  every  thing  allowable  that  tended 
to  accomplilh  their  deligns.  They  hunted  the 
Indians  like  wild  beafts,  father  than  enemies ; 
and  as  the  purfuit  of  them  to  their  places  of 
retreat  in  the  woods,  which  covered  their 
country,  was  both  difficult  and  dangerous, 
they  endeavoured  to  allure  them  from  their 
inacceffible  faftneiles,  by  offers  of  peace  and 
promifes  of  oblivion,  made  with  fuch  an  art- 
ful appearance  of  lincerity  as  deceived  their 
crafty  leader,  and  induced  them  (1623)  to  re- 
turn to  their  former  fettlements,  and  refume 

their 
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their  ufual  peaceful  occupations.  The  beha- 
viour of  the  two  people  feemed  now  to  be 
perfedily  reverfed.  The  Indians,  like  men 
acquainted  with  the  principles  of  integrity  and 
good  faith,  on  which  the  intercourfe  between 
nations  is  founded,  confided  in  the  reconcilia- 
tion, and  lived  in  abfolute  fecurity  without 
fufpicion  of  danger;  while  the  Englifli,  with 
perfidious  craft,  were  preparing  to  imitate  fa- 
vages  in  their  revenge  and  cruelty.  On  the 
approach  of  harvefl,  v^^hen  they  knew  an  hof- 
tile  attack  would  be  moft  formidable  and  fatal, 
they  fell  fuddenly  upon  all  the  Indian  planta- 
tions, murdered  every  perfon  on  whom  they 
could  lay  hold,  and  drove  the  reft  to  the 
woods,  where  fo  many  perifhed  with  hunger, 
that  fome  of  the  tribes  neareft  to  the  Englifh 
were  totally  extirpated.  This  atrocious  deed, 
which  the  perpetrators  laboured  to  reprefent 
as  a  necefiary  a6t  of  retaliation,  was  followed 
by  fome  happy  eife(5ts.  It  delivered  the  colo- 
ny fo  entirely  from  any  dread  of  the  Indians, 
that  its  fettlements  began  again  to  extend,  and 
its  induftry  to  revive. 

But  unfortunately  at  this  juncture  the  ftate 
of  the  company  in  England,  in  which  the  pro- 
perty of  Virginia  and  the  government  of  the 
colony  fettled  there  were  vefted,  prevented  it 
from  feconding  the  efforts  of  the  planters,  by 
fuch  a  reinforcement  of  men,  and  fuch  a  fup- 
N  ply 
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ply  of  neceflaries,  as  were  requilite  to  replace 
what  they  had  loft.  The  company  was  origin- 
ally compofed  of  many  adventurers,  and  in- 
ereafed  fo  faft  by  the  jundiion  of  new  members, 
allured  by  the  profped:  of  gain^  or  the  defire  of 
promoting  a  fcheme  of  public  utility,  that  its 
general  courts  formed  a  numerous  allembly.* 
The  operation  of  every  political  principle  and 
paffion,  that  fpread  through  the  kingdom,  was 
felt  in  thofe  popular  meetings,  and  influenced 
their  decilions.  As  towards  the  clofe  of  James's 
reign  more  juft  and  enlarged  fentiments  with 
refped:  to  conftitutional  liberty  were  diffufed 
among  the  people,  they  came  to  underftand 
their  rights  better,  and  to  aflert  them  with 
greater  boldnefs ;  a  diftindion  formerly  little 
known,  but  now  familiar  in  Englifh  policy, 
began  to  be  eftablifhed  between  the  court  and 
country  parties,  and  the  leaders  of  each  endea- 
voured to  derive  power  and  confequence  from 
every  quarter.  Both  exerted  themfelves  with 
emulation,  in  order  to  obtain  the  diredion  of 
a  body  £0  numerous  and  refpediable  as  the  com- 
pany of  Virginian  adventurers.  In  confe- 
quence of  this,  bulinefs  had  been  conducted 
in  every  general  court  for  fome  years,  not 
with  the  temperate  fpirit  of  merchants  delibe- 
Fating  concerning  their  mutual  intereft,  but 
with  the  animolity  and  violence  natural  to  nu- 
merous 

*  Stith,  p.  272,    276. 
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merous  alTemblies,  by  which  rival  fadions  con- 
tend for  fuperiority.* 

As  the  king  did  not  often  aiTemble  the  great 
council  of  the  nation  in  parliament,  the  gene- 
ral courts  of  the  company  became  a  theatre, 
on  which  popular  orators  difplayed  their  ta- 
lents ;  the  proclamations  of  the  crown,  and 
a6ts  of  the  privy  council,  with  refpedl  to  the 
commerce  and  police  of  the  colony,  were  can- 
vafled  there  with  freedom,  and  cenfured  with 
feverity,  ill-fuited  to  the  lofty  ideas  which 
James  entertained  of  his  own  wifdom,  and  the 
extent  of  his  prerogative.  In  order  to  check 
this  growing  fpirit  of  difcuflion,  the  minifters 
employed  all  their  addrefs  and  influence  to  gain 
as  many  members  of  the  company  as  might 
give  them  the  direction  of  their  deliberations. 
But  fo  unfuccefsful  were  they  in  this  attempt, 
that  every  meafure  propofed  by  them  was  re- 
probated by  a  vaft  majority,  and  fometimes 
without  any  reafon,  but  becaufe  they  were  the 
propofers  of  iL  James,  little  favourable  to 
t^e  power  of  any  popular  ailembly,  and  weary 
of  contending  with  one  over  which  he  had  la- 
boured in  vain  to  obtain  an  afcendant,  began 
to  entertain  thoughts  of  diilblving  the  com- 
pany, and  of  new-modelling  its  conflitution. 
Pretexts,  neither  unplaufible,   nor  deftitute  of 

fome 
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fome  foundation,  feemed  to  juftify  this  mea- 
fure.  The  flow  progrefs  of  the  colony,  the 
large  funis  of  money  expended,  and  great  num- 
ber of  men  who  had  perifhed  in  attempting  to 
plant  it,  the  late  mafl'acre  by  the  Indians,  and 
every  difafter  that  had  befallen  the  Engli£h  from 
their  iirft  migration  to  America,  were  imputed 
foiely  to  the  inability  of  a  numerous  company 
to  condud:  an  enterprife  fo  complex  and  ar- 
duous. The  nation  felt  fenfibly  its  difap- 
pointment  in  a  fcheme  in  which  it  had  en- 
gaged with  fanguine  expedations  of  advantage, 
and  wiflied  impatiently  for  fuch  an  impartial 
fcrutiny  into  former  proceedings,  as  might 
fuggefl;  more  falutary  meafures  in  the  future 
adminiftration  of  the  colony.  The  prefent 
ilate  of  its  affairs,  as  well  as  the  wifhes  of  the 
people,  feemed  to  call  for  the  interpofition 
of  the  crown  ^  and  James,  eager  to  difplay  the 
fuperiority  of  his  royal  wifdom,  in  correcting 
thofe  errors  into  which  the  company  had  been 
betrayed  by  inexperience  in  the  arts  of  govern- 
ment, boldly  undertook  the  work  of  reforma- 
tion. Without  regarding  the  rights  conveyed 
to  the  company  by  their  charter,  and  without 
the  formality  of  any  judicial  proceeding  for 
annulling  it,  he,  by  virtue  of  his  prerogative, 
iifued  a  commiffion,  (1623,  May  9)  empow- 
ering fbme  of  the  judges,  and  other  perfons  of 
note,  to  examine  into  all  the  tranfadlions  of 
the  company  from  'its  firfl  eflabliihment,  and 

to 
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to  lay  the  refult  of  their  inquiries,  together 
with  their  opinion  concerning  the  moft  effec- 
tual means  of  rendering  the  colony  more  prof- 
perous,*  before  the  privy  council.  At  the 
fame  time,  by  a  flrain  of  authority  ftill  higher, 
he  ordered  all  the  records  and  papers  of  the 
company  to  be  leized,  and  two  of  its  principal 
officers  to  be  arrefted.  Violent  and  arbitrary  as 
thefe  a6ls  of  authority  may  now  appear,  the 
commiffioners  carried  on  their  inquiry  without 
any  obilrud:ion  but  what  arofe  from  fome  fee- 
ble and  ineffedlual  remonftrances  of  the  compa- 
ny. The  commiffioners,  though  they  conducted 
their  fcrutiny  with  much  acflivity  and  vigour,-f' 
did  not  communicate  any  of  their  proceedings 
to  the  company;  but  their  report,  v/ith  refped: 
to  its  operations,  feems  to  have  been  very  un- 
favourable, as  the  king,  in  confequence  of  it, 
(Od:ober  8)  fignified  to  the  company,  his  in- 
tention of  veiling  the  fupreme  government  of 
the  company  in  a  governor  and  twelve  affifl- 
ants,  to  be  relident  in  England,  and  the  exe- 
cutive power  in  a  council  of  twelve,  which 
fhould  refxde  in  Virginia.  The  governor  and 
affiftants  were  to  be  originally  appointed  by  the 
king.  Future  vacancies  were  to  be  fupplied 
by  the  governor  and  his  affiiftants,  but  their 
nomination  was  not  to  take  effedl  until  it  ffiould 
be  ratified  by  the  privy  council.     The  twelve 

counfellors 
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counfellors  in  Virginia  v/ere  to  be  chofen  by 
mtliQ  governor  and  afliftants;  and  thisjchoice 
was  likewife  fubjed;ed  to  the  review  cf  the 
privy  council.  With  an  intention  to  quiet 
the  minds  of  the  colonics,  it  was  declared, 
that  private  property  fhould  be  deemed  facred ; 
and  for  the  more  eiFecftual  fecurity  of  it,  all 
grants  of  lands  from  the  iormer  company  w^re 
to  be  confirmed  by  the  new  one.  In  order  to 
facilitate  the  execution  of  this  plan,  the  king 
required  the  company  inftantly  to  furrender  its 
charter  into  his  hands** 

But  here  James  and  his  minifters  encounter-^ 
ed  a  fpirit,  of  which  they  feem  not  to  have 
h£QR  aware.  They  found  the  members  of  the 
company  unwilling  tamely  to  relinquifh  rights 
of  franchifes  conveyed  to  them  with  fuch  legal 
formality,  that  upon  faith  in  their  validity  they 
had  expended  conliderable  fumsj-f-  and  ftill 
more  averie  to  the  abolition  of  a  popular  form 
of  government,  in  which  every  proprietor  had 
a  voice,  in  order  to  fubjed:  a  colony,  in  which 
they  were  deeply  interelled,  to  the  dominion 
of  a  fmall  junto  abfolutely  dependent  on  the 
crown.  Neither  promifes  nor  threats  could 
induce  them  to  depart  from  thefe  fentiments ; 
and  in  a  general  court  (October  20)  the  king's 
propofal  was  almoft  unanimoully  rejected,  and 

a 
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a  refolution  taken  to  defend  to  the  utmofl  their 
chartered  rights,  if  thefe  fhould  be  called  in 
queftion  in  any  court  of  juftice.  James,  high- 
ly oifended  at  their  prefumptign  in  daring  to 
oppofe  his  will,  diredied  a  writ  (Nov.  10) 
of  qua  warranto  to  be  ilTued  againft  the  com- 
pany, that  the  validity  of  its  charter  might  be 
tried  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench ;  and  in 
order  to  aggravate  the  charge  by  colledling  ad- 
ditional proofs  of  mal-adminiilration,  he  ap- 
pointed fome  perfons,  in  whom  he  could  con- 
fide, to  repair  to  Virginia  to  infped;  the  ftate 
of  the  colony,  and  inquire  into  the  condudl  of 
the  company,  and  of  its  officers  there. 

The  law-fuit  in  the  King's  Bench  did  not 
hang  long  in  fufpenfe.  It  terminated,  as  was 
ufual  in  that  reign,  in  a  deciiion  perfedily  con- 
fonant  to  the  wifhes  of  the  monarch.  The 
charter  was  forfeited,  the  company  was  dilTol- 
ved,  and  all  the  rights  and  privileges  conferred 
upon  it  returned  to  the  king,  from  whom  they 
flowed  (June,  1624.)* 

Some  writers,  particularly  Stith,  the  mofl 
intelligent  and  beft  informed  hiftorian  of  Vir- 
ginia, mention  the  diflblution  of  the  company 
as  a  moft  difaftrous  event  to  the  colony.  Ani- 
mated with  liberal  fentiments,  imbibed  in  an 

age 
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age  when  the  principles  of  liberty  were  more 
fully  unfolded  than  under  the  reign  of  James, 
they  viewed  his  violent  and  arbitrary  proceed- 
ings on  this  occaiion  with  fuch  indignation, 
that  their  abhorrence  of  the  means  which  he 
employed  to  accomplifh  his  delign,  feems  to 
have  rendered  them  incapable  of  contemplating 
itseffeds  with  difcernment  and  candour.  There 
is  not  perhaps  any  mode  of  governing  an  infant 
colony  lefs  friendly  to  its  liberty,  than  the  do- 
minion of  an  exclufive  corporation,  poJTefTed 
of  all  the  powers  which  James  had  conferred 
upon  the  company  of  adventurers  in  Virginia. 
During  feveral  years  the  colonifts  can  hardly 
be  confidered  in  any  other  light  than  as  fervants 
to  the  company,  nourifhed  out  of  its  flores, 
bound  implicitly  to  obey  its  orders,  and  fub- 
jedied  to  the  mofh  rigorous  of  all  forms  of  go- 
vernment, that  of  martial  law.  Even  after  the 
native  fpirit  of  Englifhmen  began  to  roufe  un- 
der oppreffion,  and  had  extorted  from  their  fu- 
periors  the  right  of  enading  laws  for  the  go- 
vernment of  that  community  of  which  they 
were  members,  as  no  ad:,  though  approved  of 
by  all  the  branches  of  the  provincial  legifla- 
ture,  was  held  to  be  of  legal  force,  until  it 
was  ratified  by  a  general  court  in  England, 
the  company  flill  retained  the  paramount  au- 
thority in  its  own  hands.  Nor  was  the  power 
of  the  company  more  favourable  to  the  prof- 
peri  ty  of  the  colony,  than  to  its  freedom.     A 

numerous 
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numerous  body  of  merchants,  as  long  as  its 
operations  are  purely  commercial,  may  carry 
them  on  with  difcernment  and  fuccefs.  But 
the  mercantile  Ipirit  feems  ill  adapted  to  con- 
dudl  an  enlarged  and  liberal  plan  of  civil  po- 
licy, and  colonies  have  feldom  grown  up  to 
maturity  and  vigour  under  its  narrow  and  inter- 
efted  regulations.  To  the  unavoidable  defeats 
in  adminiftration  which  this  occafioned,  were 
added  errors  ariiing  from  inexperience.  The 
Englifh  merchants  of  that  age  had  not  thofc 
CTi^teniive  views  which  a  general  commerce 
op§ns  to  fuch  as  have  the  direction  of  it. 
When  they  iirft  began  to  venture  out  of  the 
beaten  track,  they  groped  their  way  with  timi- 
dity and  hefitation.  Unacquainted  with  the 
climate  and  foil  of  America,  and  ignorant  of 
the  productions  beft  fuited  to  them,  they  feem 
to  have  had  no  fettled  plan  of  improvement, 
and  their  fchemes  were  continually  varying. 
Their  fyflem  of  government  was  equally  fluc- 
tuating. In  the  courfe  of  eighteen  years  ten 
diiferent  perfons  prefided  over  the  province  as 
chief  governors.  No  wonder  that  under  fuch 
adminiftration  all  the  efforts  to  give  vigour  and 
ftabiiity  to  the  colony  fhould  prove  abortive, 
or  produce  only  flender  eifeCts.  Thefe  efforts, 
however,  when  eftimated  according  to  the  ideas 
of  that  age,  either  with  refpedt  to  commerce 
or  to  policy,  were  very  confiderable,  and  con- 
dud:ed  with  aftonifhing  perfeverance. 

O  Above 
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Above  an  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  pounds 
were  expended  in  this  firfl  attempt  to  plant  an 
Enghfh  colony  in  America  j*  and  more  than 
nine  thoufand  perfons  were  fent  out  from  the 
mother  country  to  people  this  new  fettlement. 
At  the  dilTolution  of  the  company,  the  nation, 
in  return  for  this  wafle  of  treafure  and  of  peo- 
ple, did  not  receive  from  Virginia  an  annual 
importation  of  commodities  exceeding  ,  twenty 
thoufand  pounds  in  value ;  and  the  colony  was 
fo  far  from  having  added  ftrength  to  the  ftate 
by  an  increafe  of  population,  that,  in  the  year 
one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  twenty-four, 
fcarcely  two  thoufand  perfons  furvivedj-f-  a 
wretched  remnant  of  the  numerous  emigrants 
who  had  flocked  thither,  with  fanguine  expec- 
tations of  a  very  diflferent  fate. 

The  company,  like  all  unprofperous  focie- 
ties,  fell  unpitied.  The  violent  hand  with 
which  prerogative  had  invaded  its  rights  was 
forgotten,  and  new  profpedls  of  fuccefs  open- 
ed, under  a  form  of  government  exempt  from 
all  the  defedts  to  which  paft  difafters  were  im- 
puted. The  king  and  the  nation  concurred 
with  equal  ardour  in  refolving  to  encourage 
the  colony.  Soon  after  the  final  judgment  in 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench  againfh  the  com- 
pany,. James  appointed  a  council   of   twelve 

perfons 

*  Smith's  Travels;  p.  4.2.  z6j,     f  Chalmers'  Annals,  p.  69. 
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perfons  to  take  the  temporary  diredlion  of  affairs 
in  Virginia,  (Auguft  26)  that  he  might  have 
leifure  to  frame  v/ith  deliberate  confi deration 
proper  regulations  for  the  permanent  govern- 
ment of  the  colony.*  Pleafed  with  fuch  an 
opportunity  of  exerciiing  his  talents  as  a  legif- 
lator,  he  began  to  turn  his  attention  tov^ards 
the  fubjed:  3  but  death  prevented  him  from 
completing  his  plan. 

Charles  I.  on  his  acceilion  to  the  throne, 
(1625,  March  27)  adopted  all  his  father's 
maxims  with  refped:  to  the  colony  in  Virginia. 
He  declared  it  to  be  a  part  of  the  empire  an- 
nexed to  the  crown,  and  immediately  fubordi- 
nate  to  its  jurifdidion ;  he  conferred  the  title 
of  Governor  on  Sir  George  Yardely,  and  ap- 
pointed him,  in  conjunction  with  a  council 
of  twelve,  and  a  fecretary,  to  exercife  fupreme 
authority  there,  and  enjoined  them  to  conform 
in  every  point  to  fuch  inftrudions  as  from  time 
to  time  they  might  receive  from  him.-f*  From 
the  tenor  of  the  king's  commiiTion,  as  well  as 
from  the  known  fpirit  of  his  policy,  it  is  ap- 
parent, that  he  intended  to  veil  every  power  of 
government,  both  legiflative  and  executive,  in 
the  governor  and  council,  without  recourfe  to 
the  reprefentatives  of  the  people,  as  pofleffing 
a  right  to  enad:  l^ws  for  the  community,  or 

to 

*  jRymer,  xvll.  618,  Sec,  f  Ibid,  xviii.  73.  jn. 
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to  impofe  taxes  upon  it.  Yardely  and  his 
council,  who  feem  to  have  been  fit  ini'truments 
for  carrying  this  fyflem  of  arbitrary  rule  into 
execution,  did  not  fail  to  put  fuch  a  confti  ac- 
tion on  the  words  of  their  commiiRon  as  was 
moft  favourable  to  their  own  jurudidtion. 
During  a  great  part  of  Charles's  reign,  Vir- 
ginia knew  no  other  law  than  the  will  of  the 
Ibvereign.  Statutes  were  published,  and  taxes 
irnpofed,  without  once  calling  the  reprefenta- 
tives  of  the  people  to  authorize  them  by  their 
fandion.  At  the  fame  time  that  the  coionifts 
were  bereaved  of  political  rights  which  they 
deemed  eiTential  to  freemen  and  citizens,  their 
private  property  was  violently  invaded.  A  pro- 
clamation was  ilTued,  by  which,  under  pretexts 
equally  abfurd  and  frivolous,  they  were  prohi- 
bited from  felling  tobacco  to  any  perfon  but 
certain  commiffioners  appointed  by  the  king 
to  purchafe  it  on  his  account  ;*  and  they  had 
the  cruel  mortification  to  behold  the  fovereign, 
who  Ihould  have  afforded  them  protedion,  en- 
grofs  all  the  profits  of  their  induftry,  by  feiz- 
ing  the  only  valuable  commodity  which  they 
had  to  vend,  and  retaining  the  monopoly  of  it 
in  his  own  hands.  While  the  ftaple  of  the 
colony  in  Virginia  funk  in  value  under  the  op- 
preffion  and  reftraints  of  a  monopoly,  proper- 
ty in  land  was  rendered  infecure  by  various 

grants 
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grants  of  it,  which  Charles  inconliderately 
beitowed  upon  his  favourites.  Thefe  were 
not  only  of  fuch  exorbitant  extent  as  to  be 
unfavourable  to  the  progrefs  of  cultivation ; 
but  from  inattention,  or  imperfed:  acquaint- 
ance with  the  geography  of  the  country,  their 
boundaries  were  fo  inaccurately  defined,  that 
large  trad:s  already  occupied  and  planted  were 
often  included  in  them. 

The  murmurs  and  complaints,  which  fuch 
a  fyilem  of  adminiftration  excited,  were  aug- 
mented by  the  rigour  with  which  Sir  John 
Harvey,  who  fucceeded  Yardely  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  colony,*  enforced  every  hdi  of 
power.  Rapacious,  unfeeling,  and  haughty, 
he  added  infolence  to  oppreffion,  and  neither 
regarded  the  fentiments,  nor  liftened  to  the  re- 
monftrances  of  the  people  under  his  command. 
The  colonifts,  far  from  the  feat  of  govern- 
ment, and  overawed  by  authority  derived  from 
a  royal  commiiTion,  fubmitted  long  to  his  ty- 
ranny and  exad:ions.  Their  patience  was  at 
lafl;  exhaufled,  and  in  a  tranfport  of  popular 
rage  and  indignation,  they  feized  their  gover- 
nor, and  fent  him  a  prifoner  to  England,  ac- 
companied by  two  of  their  number,  whom 
they  deputed  to  prefer  their  accufations  againft 

him 
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him  to  the  king.  But  this  attempt  to  redrefs 
their  own  wrongs,  by  a  proceeding  fo  fum- 
mary  and  violent  as  is  hardly  conliftent  with 
any  idea  of  regular  government,  and  can  be 
juftified  only  in  cafes  of  fuch  urgent  neceffity 
as  rarely  occur  in  civil  fociety,  was  altogether 
repugnant  to  every  notion  which  Charles  en- 
tertained with  refped:  to  the  obedience  due  by 
fubjedts  to  their  fovereign.  To  him  the  con- 
dud:  of  the  colonifts  appeared  to  be  not  only 
an  ufurpation  of  his  right  .to  judge  and  to  pu- 
nifli  one  of  his  own  officers,  but  an  open  and 
audacious  ad  of  rebellion  againft  his  authority. 
Without  deigning  to  admit  their  deputies  into 
his  prefence,  or  to  hear  one  article  of  their 
charge  Qgainfl:  Harvey,  the  king  inflantly  fent 
him  back  to  his  former  ftation,  with  an  ample 
renewal  of  all  the  powers  belonging  to  it.  But 
though  Charles  deemed  this  vigorous  ftep  ne- 
ceilary  in  order  to  aflert  his  own  authority, 
and  to  teftify  his  difpleafure  Vv^ith  thofe  who 
had  prefumed  to  offer  fuch  an  infult  to  it,  he 
feems  to  have  been  fo  fenfihle  of  the  griev- 
ances under  which  the  colonifts  groaned,  and 
of  the  chief  fource  from  which  they  flowed, 
that  foon  after,  he  not  only  removed  a  gover- 
nor fo  juftly  odious  to  them,  but  named  as  a 
fucceflbr  Sir  William  Berkeley,  a  perfon  far 
fuperior  to  Harvey  in  rank  and  abilities,  and 
ilill   more   diflinguifhed   by  poffeffing  all  the 

popular 
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popular    virtues   to   which    the    other  was  a 
ilranger.* 

Under  his   government  the  colony  in  Vir- 
ginia remained,  with  fome  fliort  intervals  of 
interruption,    almofl  forty  years,  and    to   his 
mild  and  prudent  adminiftration  its   increafe 
and   profperity  is  in   a   great   meafure   to   be 
afcribed.     It  was  indebted,  however,    to  the 
king  himfelf  for   fuch  a  reform  of   its  con- 
ilitution  and  policy,  as  gave  a  different  afpedt 
to  the  colony,  and  animated  all  its  operations 
with    new   fpirit.     Though   the   tenor  of  Sir 
William  Berkeley's   commiffion  was  the  fame 
with  that  of  his   predecellbr,  he  received  in- 
ftrudtions  under  the  great  feal,  by  which  he 
was  empowered  to  declare,  that  in  all  its  con- 
cerns, civil  as  well  as  ecclefiaftical,  the  colony 
was  to  be  governed  according  to  the  laws  of 
England ;  he  was   direcfted  to   ilTue  writs  for 
electing  reprefentatives  of  the  people,  who,  in 
conjundlion   with  the   governor  and  council, 
were  to  form  a  general  affembly,  and  to  pof- 
fefs  fupreme  legiflative  authority  in  the  com- 
munity ;  he  was  ordered  to  eflablifh  courts  of 
juftice,  in  which  all  queftions,  whether  civil 
or  criminal,  were  to  be  decided  agreeably  to 
the  forms  of  judicial  procedure  in  the  mother 
country.     It  is  not  eafy  to  difcover  what  were 

the 
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the  motives  which  induced  a  monarch  tena- 
cious in  adhering  to  any  opinion  or  fyftem 
which  he  had  once  adopted,  jealous  to  excefs 
6f  his  own  rights,  and  adverfe  on  every  oc- 
calion  to  any  extenfion  of  the  privileges  claim- 
ed by  his  people,  to  relinquifh  his  original  plan 
of  adminiflration  in  the  colony,  and  to  grant 
fuch  immunities  to  his  fubjedis  fettled  there. 
From  the  hiftorians  of  Virginia,  no  lefs  fuper- 
ficial  than  ill-informed,  no  light  can  be  deriv- 
ed with  refped:  to  this  point.  It  is  moil  pro- 
bable, that  dread  of  the  fpirit  then  rifing  in 
Great  Britain  extorted  from  Charles  conceffi- 
ons  fo  favourable  to  Virginia.  After  an  inter- 
miffion  of  almoft  twelve  years,  the  ftate  of  his 
affairs  compelled  him  to  have  recourfe  to  the 
great  council  of  the  nation.  There  his  fub- 
jeds  vv^ould  find  a  jurifdidion  independent  of 
the  crown,  and  able  to  control  its  authority. 
There  they  hoped  for  legal  redrefs  of  all  their 
grievances.  As  the  colonifts  in  Virginia  had 
applied  for  relief  to  a  former  parliament,  it 
might  be  expected  with  certainty,  that  they 
"Vvould  lay  their  cafe  before  the  iiril  meeting  of 
an  affembly,  in  which  they  were  fecure  of  a 
favourable  audience.  Charles  knew,  that  if 
the  fpirit  of  his  adminiftration  in  Virginia  were 
to  be  tried  by  the  maxims  of  the  Englifli  con- 
ilitution,  it  muft  be  feverely  reprehended.  He 
was  aware  that  many  meafures  of  greater  mo- 
ment in  his  government  would  be  brought 

under 
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ander  a  Arid:  review  in  parliament ;  and  un- 
willing to  give  mal-contents  the  advantage  of 
adding  a  charge  of  oppreflion  in  the  remote 
parts  of  his  dominions  to  a  catalogue  of  do- 
meftic  grievances,  he  artfully  endeavoured  to 
take  the  merit  of  having  granted  voluntarily  to 
his  people  in  Virginia  fuch  privileges  as  he 
forefaw  v^oald  be  extorted  from  him. 

But  though  Charles  eftablifhed  the  internal 
government  of  Virginia  on  a  model  fmiilar 
to  that  of  the  Engliih  conftitution,  and  con- 
ferred on  his  fubje(5ls  there  all  the  rights  of 
freemen  and  citizens,  he  was  extremely  folici- 
tous  to  maintain  its  connection  with  the  parent 
ftate.  With  this  view  he  inftruded  Sir  Wil- 
liam Berkeley  ftridtly  to  prohibit  any  com- 
merce of  the  colony  with  foreign  nations  3  and 
in  order  more  certainly  to  fecure  exclufive  pof- 
feffion  of  all  the  advantages  ariling  from  the 
fale  of  its  productions,  he  was  required  to  take 
a  bond  from  the  mafter  of  each  veffel  that 
failed  from  Virginia,  to  land  his  cargo  in  fome 
part  of  the  king's  dominions  in  Europe.* 
Even  under  this  reftraint,  fuch  is  the  kindly 
influence  of  free  government  on  fociety,  the 
colony  advanced  fo  rapidly  in  induftry  and  po- 
pulation, that  at  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war, 
the  Engliih  fettled  in  it  exceeded  twenty  thou- 
fand.-f-  P  Gratitude 

*  Chalmers''  Annals,  p.  219.231.  f  Ibid.  p.  125.. 
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Gratitude  towards  a  monarch,  from  whofe 
hands  they  had  received  immunities  which 
they  had  long  wilhed,  but  hardly  expelled  to 
enjoy,  the  iniiuence  and  example  of  a  popular 
governor,  paffionateiy  devoted  to  the  interefls 
of  his  mailer,  concurred  in  preferving  invio- 
lated  loyalty  among  the  colonifts.  Even  after 
monarchy  was  abolifhed,  after  one  king  had 
been  beheaded,  and  another  driven  into  exile, 
the  authority  of  the  crown  continued  to  be  ac- 
knowledged (1650)  and  revered  in  Virginia. 
Irritated  at  this  open  defiance  of  its  power, 
the  parliament  iffued  an  ordinance,  declaring, 
that  as  the  fettlement  in  Vij'ginia  had  been 
made  at  the  cofl  and  by  the  people  of  Eng- 
land, it  ought  to  be  fubordinate  to  and  depen- 
dant upon  the  Englifli  commonwealth,  and 
fubje(ft  to  fuch  laws  and  regulations  as  are  or 
iliall  be  made  in  parliament ;  that,  inflead  of 
this  dutiful  fubmiffion,  the  colonifts  had  dif- 
claimed  the  authority  of  the  ftate,  and  auda- 
(ciouily  rebelled  againft  it;  that  on  this  ac- 
CQunt  they  were  denounced  notorious  traitors, 
and  not  only  all  vellels  belonging  to  natives  of 
England,  but  thofa  of  foreign  nations,  were 
prohibited  to  enter  their  ports,  or  to  carry  on 
any  commerce  with  them. 

It  was  not  the  mode  of  that  age  to  wage 
a  war  of  words  alone.  The  efforts  of  an  high 
fpirited  government  in  alferting  its  own  dignity 

were 
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were  prompt  and  vigorous.  A  powerful  fqua- 
dron,  with  a  confiderable  body  of  land  forces, 
was  difpatched  to  reduce  the  Virginians  to 
obedience.  After  compelling  the  colonies  in 
Barbadoes  and  the  other  iilands  to  fubmit  to 
the  commonwealth,  the  fquadron  entered  the 
Bay  of  Chefapeak  (1651).  Berkeley,  with 
inore  courage  than  prudence,  took  arms  to  op- 
pofe  this  formidable  armament;  but  he  could 
not  long  maintain  fuch  an  unequal  conteft. 
His  gallant  reliftance,  however,  procured  fa- 
vourable terms  to  the  people  under  his  govern- 
ment. A  general  indemnity  for  all  paft  of- 
fences was  granted;  they  acknowledged  the 
authority  of  the  commonwealth,  and  were  ad- 
mitted  to  a  participation  of  all  the  rights  en- 
joyed by  citizens.*  Berkeley,  iirm  to  his 
principles  of  loyalty,  difdained  to  make  any 
iHpulation  for  himfelf;  and  chooiing  to  pafs 
his  days  far  removed  froqi  the  feat  of  a  govern- 
ment which  he  detefted,  continued  to  refide 
in  Virginia  as  a  private  man,  beloved  and 
refpe6ted  by  all  over  whom  he  had  formerly 
preiided. 

'  Not  fatisiied  with  taking  meafures  to  fub- 
]tdc  the  colonies,  the  commonwealth  turned 
its  attention  towards  the  moft  eifedual  mode 
of  retaining  them  in  dependance  on  the  parent 

flate, 

*  Thurlow's  State  Papers,  i.  197,     Chalmars' Anjials,  p.  izi, 
Beveil.:y\;  Hift.   p,  53, 
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jftate,  and  of  fecuring  to  it  the  benefit  of  their 
increafing  commerce.  With  this  view  the 
parliament  framed  two  laws  (1651)  one  of 
which  exprefsly  prohibited  all  mercantile  in- 
tercourfe  between  the  colonies  and  foreign 
ftates,  and  the  other  ordained,  that  no  pro- 
dudbion  of  Afia,  Africa,  or  America,  fhould 
be  imported  into  the  dominions  of  the  com- 
monwealth, but  in  veffels  belonging  to  Eng- 
lifh  owners,  or  to  the  people  of  the  colonies 
fettled  there,  and  navigated  by  an  Engliili 
commander,*  and  by  crews  of  which  the 
greater  part  muft  be  Englifhmen.  But  while 
the  wifdom  of  the  commonwealth  prefcribcd 
the  channel  in  which  the  trade  of  the  colonies 
was  to  be  carried  on,  it  was  felicitous  to  en- 
courage the  cultivation  of  the  flaple  commo- 
dity of  Virginia  by  an  a(fl  of  parliament  (1652) 
which  gave  legal  force  to  all  the  injundlions  of 
James  and  Charles  againft  planting  tobacco  in 
England.-f- 

Under  governors  appointed  by  the  common- 
wealth, or  by  Cromwell,  when  he  ufurped 
the  fupreme  power,  Virginia  remained  al- 
moft  nine  years  in  perfect  tranquillity.  Dur- 
ing that  period,  many  adherents  to  the  royal 
party,  and  among  thefe  fome  gentlemen  of 
good  families,    in  order  to  avoid  danger  and 

oppreffion, 

♦Seobers  Aas,  p.  ssor.  176.  f  Ibid.  p.  187, 
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oppreffion,  to  which  they  were  expofed  in 
England,  or  in  hopes  of  repairing  their  ruined 
fortunes,  reforted  thither.  Warmly  attached 
to  the  caufe  for  which  they  had  fought  and  fuf- 
fered,  and  animated  with  all  the  paffions  natu- 
ral to  men  recently  engaged  in  a  fierce  and 
long  protracted  civil  war,  they,  by  their  inter- 
courfc  with  the  colonifts,  confirmed  them  in 
principles  of  loyalty,  and  added  to  their  impa- 
tience and  indignation  under  the  reflraints  im- 
pofed  on  their  commerce  by  their  new  mafters. 
On  the  death  of  Mathews,  the  laft  governor 
named  by  Cromwell,  the  fentiments  and  in- 
clination of  the  people,  no  longer  under  the 
control  of  authority,  burft  out  with  violence. 
They  forced  Sir  William  Berkeley  to  quit  his 
retirement ;  they  unanimouily  eled:ed  him  go- 
vernor of  the  colony ;  and  as  he  refufed  to  adl 
under  an  ufurped  authority,  they  boldly  erecft- 
ed  the  royal  ftandard,  and,  acknowledging 
Charles  II.  to  be  their  lawful  fovereign,  pro- 
claimed him  with  all  his  titles;  and  the  Vir- 
ginians long  boafted,  that  as  they  were  the  lajfl 
of  the  king's  fubjeds  who  renounced  their  al- 
legiance, they  were  the  firfi;  who  returned  to 
their  duty,* 

Happily  for  the  people  of  Virginia,  a  revo- 
lution in  England,  no  lefs  fudden  and  unex- 

pe<5ted, 

*  Beverley,  p.  55.     Chalmers,  p.  124, 
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pe(fled,  feated  Charles  on  the  throne  of  his  an- 
_  ceflors,  and  faved  them  from  the  fevere  chaf- 
tifement,  to  which  their  premature  declara- 
tion in  his  favour  mufl  have  expofed  them. 
On  receiving  the  firft  account  of  this  event, 
the  joy  and  exultation  of  the  colony  were  uni- 
verfal  and  unbounded.  Thefe,  however,  were 
not  of  long  continuance.  Gracious,  but  un- 
produdive  profeffions  of  efteem  and  good-will 
were  the  only  return  made  by  Charles  to  loy- 
alty and  fervices,  which  in  their  own  eflima- 
tion  were  fo  diftinguiflied  that  no  recompence 
was  beyond  what  they  might  claim.  If  the 
king's  neglect  and  ingratitude  difappointed  all 
the  fanguine  hopes  which  their  vanity  had 
founded  on  the  merit  of  their  paft  condu<£l, 
the  fpirit  which  influenced  parliament  in  its 
commercial  deliberations,  opened  a  profped: 
that  alarmed  them  with  refpedi:  to  their  future 
lituation.  In  framing  regulations  for  the  en- 
couragement of  trade,  which,  during  the  con- 
vullions  of  civil  war,  and  amidft  continual 
fluctuations  in  government,  had  met  with 
fjch  obflrudlion  that  it  declined  in  every  quar- 
ter ;  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  inflead  of  grant- 
ing the  colonies  that  relief  which  they  expecfl- 
ed  from  the  refl:raints  in  their  commerce  im- 
pofed  by  the  commonwealth  and  Cromwell, 
not  only  adopted  all  their  ideas  concerning  this 
branch  of  legiflation,  but  extended  them  far- 
ther.    Tliis  produced  the  ^^  of  navigation, 

the 
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the  mofl  iaiportant  and  memorable  of  any  in 
the  ftatute  book  with  refped;  to  the  hiftory  of 
Enghfh  commerce.  By  it,  belides  feveral  mo- 
mentous articles  foreign  to  the  fubjed;  of  this 
work,  it  was  enabled,  that  no  commodities 
fhould  be  imported  into  any  fettlement  in  Afia, 
Africa,  or  America,  or  exported  from  them, 
but  in  vefTels  of  Englilh  or  plantation  built, 
whereof  the  mafter  and  three-fourths  of  the 
mariners  fhall  be  Englifh  fubjed;s,  under  pain 
of  forfeiting  fhip  and  goods;  that  none  but 
natural  born  fubjedls,  or  fuch  as  have  been  na- 
turalized, jfhail  exercife  the  occupation  of  mer- 
chant or  factor  in  any  Englifh  fettlement,  un- 
der pain  of  forfeiting  their  goods  and  chattels ; 
that  no  fugar,  tobacco,  cotton,  wool,  indigo, 
ginger,  or  woods  ufed  in  dying,  of  the  growth 
or  manufacture  of  the  colonies,  fhall  be  {hip- 
ped from  them  to  any  other  country  but  Eng- 
land; and  in  order  to  fecure  the  performance 
of  this,  a  fufficient  bond,  with  one  furety, 
fhall  be  given,  before  failing,  by  the  owners, 
for  a  fpeciiic  fum  proportional  to  the  rate  of 
the  vefTel  employed  by  them.*  The  produc- 
tions fubjecfted  to  this  reftrid:ion  are  diflinguifli- 
ed,  in  the  language  of  commerce  and  finance, 
by  the  name  of  enumerated  commodities  -,  and  as 
induflry  in  its  progrefs  furniflied  new  articles 
of  value,  thefe  have  been  fucceflively  added  to 

the 

*  iz  Car.  II.  c.  18. 
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the  roll,  and  fubjedled  to  the  fame  reftralnt. 
Soon  after  (1663)  the  a6t  of  navigation  was 
extended,  and  additional  reltraints  were  impo- 
fed,  by  a  new  law,  which  prohibited  the  im- 
portation of  any  European  commodity  into  the 
colonies,  but  what  was  laden  in  England  in 
vefTels  navigated  and  manned  as  the  a6^  of  na- 
vigation required.  More  efFedl:ual  j^rovifion 
was  made  by  this  law  for  exacting  tb^  penalties 
to  which  the  tranfgreffors  of  the  ad:  of  navi- 
gation were  fubjected;  and  the  principles  of 
policy,  on  which  the  various  regulations  con- 
tained in  both  flatutes  are  founded,  were  open- 
ly avowed  in  a  declaration,  that  as  the  plan- 
tations beyond  feas  are  inhabited  and  peopled 
by  fubjed:s  of  England,  they  may  be  kept  in 
a  firmer  dependance  upon  it,  and  rendered  yet 
more  beneficial  and  advantageous  unto  it,  in 
the  further  employment  and  increafe  of  Englifli 
fhipping  and  feamen,  as  well  as  in  the  vent  of 
Engliili  woollen  and  othei*  manufad:ures  and 
Commodities ;  and  in  making  England  a  ftaple, 
not  only  of  the  comm-odities  of  thofe  planta-^ 
tions,  but  alfo  of  the  commodities  of  other 
countries  and  places,  for  the  fupplying  of  them ; 
and  it  being  the  ufage  of  other  nations  to  keep 
the  trade  of  their  plantations  to  themfelves.* 
In  profecution  of  thofe  favourite  maxims,  the 
Englifli   legiilature  proceeded   a  iliep  farther. 

As 

*  15  gar.  II.  c,  7. 
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As  the  ad:  of  navigation  had  left  the  people  of 
the  colonies  at  liberty  to  export  the  enumerat- 
ed commodities  from  one  plantation  to  ano- 
ther without  paying  any  duty  (1672)  it  fub- 
jed:ed  them  to  a  tax  equivalent  to  what  was 
paid  by  the  confumers  of  thefe  commodities 
in  England,* 

By  thefe  fucceffive  regulations,  the  plan  of 
fecuring  to  England  a  monopoly  of  the  com- 
merce with  its  colonies,  and  of  fhutting  up 
every  other  channel  into  w^hich  it  might  be 
diverted,  was  perfedied  and  reduced  into  com- 
plete fyftem.  On  one  fide  of  the  Atlantic, 
thefe  regulations  have  been  extolled  as  an  ex- 
traordinary effort  of  political  fagacity,  and  have 
been  coniidered  as  the  great  charter  of  national 
commerce,  to  which  the  prefcnt  ftate  is  in- 
debted for  all  its  opulence  and  power.  On  the 
other,  they  have  been  execrated  as  a  code  of 
oppreffion,  more  fuited  to  the  illiberality  of 
mercantile  ideas,  than  to  extenlive  views  of 
legiflative  wifdom.  Which  of  thefe  opinions 
is  beft  founded,  I  fliall  examine  at  large  in 
another  part  of  this  work.  But  in  writing 
the  hiftory  of  the  Englifh  fettlements  in  Ame- 
rica, it  was  neceffary  to  trace  the  progrefs  of 
thofe  reftraining  laws  with  accuracy,  as  in 
every  fubfequent  tranfavftion  we  may  obferve  a 
Q^  perpetual 

*  25  Car.  II.  c.  7. 
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perpetual  exertion,  on  the  part  of  the  mother- 
country,  to  enforce  and  extend  them  j  and  on 
the  part  of  the  colonies,  endeavours  no  lefs 
unremitting,  to  elude  or  to  obftrud:  their  ope- 
ration. 

Hardly  was  the  a6l  of  navigatibn  known  in 
Virginia,  and  its  effeds  begun  to  be  felt,  when 
the  colony  remonilrated  againft  it  as  a  griev- 
ance,  and  petitioned  earneftly  for  relief.  But 
the  commercial  ideas  of  Charles  and  his  mini- 
fters  coincided  fo  perfe6tly  with  thofe  of  parli- 
ament, that,  inftead  of  lillening  with  a  fa- 
vourable ear  to  their  applications,  they  labour- 
ed affiduouily  to  carry  the  ad:  into  ftridt  execu- 
tion. For  this  purpofe,  inftrudtions  were  if- 
fued  to  the  governor,  forts  were  built  on  the 
banks  of  the  principal  rivers,  and  fmall  veflels 
appointed  to  cruize  on  the  coaft.  The  Virgi-* 
nians,  feeing  no  profpedt  of  obtaining  exemp- 
tion from  the  aft,  fet  themfelves  to  evade  it^ 
and  found  means,  notwithftanding  the  vigi- 
lance with  which  they  were  watched,  of  car- 
rying on  a  Gonfiderable  clandefline  trade  with 
foreigners,  particularly  with  the  Dutch  fettled 
on  Hudfon's  River^  Emboldened  by  obferv- 
ing  difafFedion  fpread  through  the  colony,  fome 
veteran  foldiers  who  had  ferved  under  Crom- 
well, and  had  been  banifhed  to  Virginia,  (1663) 
formed  a  defign  of  rendering  themfelves  m.af- 
ters  of  the  country,  and  of  afferting  its  inde- 
pendence 
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pendence  on  England.  This  rafh  projedl  was 
difcovered  by  one  of  their  alibciates,  and  dif- 
•concerted  by  the  vigorous  exertions  of  Sir 
William  Berkeley.  But  the  fpirit  of  difcon- 
tent,  though  reprefled  was  not  extinguifhed. 
Every  day  fomething  occurred  to  revive  and  to 
nourilli  it.  As  it  is  with  extreme  difficulty 
that  commerce  can  be  turned  into  a  new  chan- 
nel, tobacco,  the  ftaple  of  the  colony,  funk 
prodigiouily  in  value,  when  they  were  com- 
pelled to  lend  it  all  to  one  market.  It  was 
iome  time  before  England  could  furnifh  them 
regularly  full  alfortments  of  thofe  neceflary  ar^ 
tides,  without  which  the  induflry  of  the  co^- 
l«ny  could  not  be  carried  on,  or  its  profperity 
fecured.  Encouraged  by  the  fymptoms  of  ge-r- 
neral  languor  and  defpondency,  which  this  de- 
clining ftate  of  the  colony  occafioned,  the  In- 
dians feated  towards  the  heads  of  the  rivers 
ventured  firil  to  attack  the  remote  fettlements, 
and  then  to  make  incurlions  into  the  interior 
parts  of  the  country.  Unexpecfted  as  thefe 
hoftilities  v/ere,  from  a  people  who  during  a 
long  period  had  lived  in  friendfhip  with  the 
Engliih,  a  meafure  taken  by  the  king  feems  to 
have  excited  ftill  greater  terror  among  the  mofl 
opulent  people  in  the  colony.  Charles  had 
imprudently  imitated  the  example  of  his  fa- 
ther, by  granting  fuch  large  tracts  of  land  in 
Virginia  to  fcveral  of  his  courtiers,  as  tended 
to  unfettle  the  diftribution  of  property  in  the 

country. 
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country,  and  to  render  the  title  of  the  molt 
ancient  planters  to  their  eftates  precarious  and 
-queflionable  (1676).  From  thofe  various 
caufes,  which  in  a  greater  or  leiTer  degree  af- 
feded  every  individual  in  the  colony,  the  in- 
dignation of  the  people  became  general,  and 
was  worked  up  to  fuch  a  pitch,  that  nothing 
was  wanting  to  precipitate  them  into  the  moft 
defpcrate  afts,  but  fome  leader,  qualified  to 
unite  and  to  direct  their  operations,* 

Such  a  leader  they  found  in  Nathaniel  Ba- 
con, a  colonel  of  militia,  who,  though  he 
had  been  fettled  in  Virginia  only  three  years, 
had  acquired,  by  popular  manners,  an  infinu- 
ating  addrefs,  and  the  conlideration  derived 
from  having  been  regularly  trained  in  England 
to  the  profeffion  of  law,  fuch  general  efleem, 
that  he  had  been  admitted  into  the  council, 
and  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  moft  refpeftable 
perfons  in  the  colony,  Bacori  was  ambitious, 
eloquent,  daring,  and  prompted  either  by  ho- 
neft  zeal  to  redrefs  the  public  wrongs,  or  al- 
lured by  hopes  of  raifing  himfelf  to  diftindtion 
and  power,  he  mingled  with  the  mal-contents, 
and  by  his  bold  harangues  and  confident  pro- 
mifes  of  removing  all  their  grievances,  he  in- 
flamed them  almoft  to  madnefs.  As  the  de- 
vaftations  committed  by  the  Indians  was  the 

calamity 

*. Chalmers'  Annals,  ch.  lo.  13,  i^.  paffim.  Beverley,  p.  58,  tec. 
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calamity  moft  fenfibly  felt  by  the  people,  he 
accufed  the  governor  of  having  negledled  the 
proper  meafures  for  repelling  the  invafions  of 
the  favages,  and  exhorted  them  to  take  arms 
in  their  own  defence,  and  to  exterminate  that 
odious  race.  Great  numbers  affembled,  and 
chofe  Bacon  to  be  their  general.  He  applied 
to  the  governor  for  a  commifTion,  confirming 
this  eledion  of  the  people,  and  offered  to 
march  inilantly  againfl  the  common  enemy. 
Berkeley,  accuilomed  by  long  pofieffion  of  fu- 
preme  command  to  high  ideas  of  the  refped: 
due  to  his  ftation,  confidered  this  tumultuary 
armament  as  an  open  infult  to  his  authority, 
and  fufpected  that,  under  fpecious  appearances. 
Bacon  concealed  moft  dangerous  deligns.  Un- 
willing, however,  to  give  farther  provocation 
to  an  incenfed  multitude,  by  a  direct  refufal 
of  what  they  demanded,  he  thought  it  prudent 
to  negociate,  in  order  to  gain  time;  and  it  was 
not  until  he  found  all  endeavours  to  footh 
them  ineffectual,  that  he  iffued  a  proclama- 
tion, requiring  them,  in  the  king's  name, 
under  the  pain  of  being  denounced  rebels,  to 
difperfe. 

But  Bacon,  fenfible  that  he  had  now  advan- 
ced fo  far  as  rendered  it  impoffible  to  recede 
with  honour  or  fafety,  inftantly  took  the  only 
refolution  that  remained  in  his  fituation.  At 
the  head  of  a  chofen   body   of  his  followers 

he 
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he  marched  rapidly  to  James-Town,  and  fur- 
roundmg  the  houfe  where  the  governor  and 
council  were  allembled,  demanded  the  cdm- 
'  million  for  which  he  had  formerly  applied. 
Berkeley,  with  the  proud  indignant  fpirit  of  a 
cavalier,  difdaining  the  requifitions  of  a  rebel, 
peremptorily  refufed  to  comply,  and  calmly 
prefented  his  naked  breall  to  the  weapons 
which  were  pointed  againfi:  it.  The  council, 
however,  forefeeing  the  fatal  confequences  of 
driving  an  enraged  multitude,  in  whofe  pow- 
er they  were,  to  the  lafl  extremities  of  vio- 
lence, prepared  a  commiffion,  conflituting  Ba- 
con general  of  all  the  forces  in  Virginia,  and 
by  their  entreaties  prevailed  on  the  governor  to 
fign  it.  Bacon  v/ith  his  troops  retired  in  tri- 
umph. Hardly  was  the  council  delivered  by 
his  departure  from  the  dread  of  prefent  danger, 
v/hen,  by  a  traniition  not  unufual  in  feeble 
minds,  prefumptuous  boldnefs  fucceeded  to 
exceffive  fear.  The  commiiBon  granted  to 
Bacon  was  declared  to  be  null,  having  been 
extorted  by  force ;  he  was  proclaimed  a  rebel, 
his  follov/ers  v/ere  required  to  abandon  his 
ftandard,  and  the  militia  ordered  to  arm  and  to 
join  the  governor. 

Enraged  at  condud  which  he  branded  with 
the  name  of  bafe  and  treacherous.   Bacon,  in- 
flead  of  continuing  his  march  towards  the  In- 
dian country,  inflantly  wheeled  about,  and  ad- 
vanced 
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vanced  with  ail  his  forces  to  James -Town. 
The  governor,  unable  to  refill:  luch  a  nume- 
rous body,  made  his  efcape,  and  fied  acrofs 
the  bay  to  Acomack  on  the  Eaftern  fhore. 
Some  of  the  counfeilors  accompanied  him  thi- 
ther, others  retired  to  their  own  plantations. 
Upon  the  flight  of  Sir  William  Berkeley,  and 
difperlion  of  the  council,  the  frame  of  civil 
government  in  the  colony  feem.ed  to  be  diffol- 
ved,  and  Bacon  became  poiTefied  of  fupreme 
and  uncontrolled  power.  But  as  he  was  fenfible 
that  his  countrymen  would  not  long  fubmit 
with  patience  to  authority  acquired  and  held 
merely  by  force  of  arms,  he  endeavoured  to 
found  it  on  a  more  conftitutional  bafis,  by  ob- 
taining the  fandiion  of  the  people's  approba- 
tion. With  this  view  he  called  together  the 
moll  conliderable  gentlemen  in  the  colony,  and 
having  prevailed  on  them  to  bind  themfelves 
by  oath  to  maintain  his  authority,  and  to  refill 
every  enemy  that  fl^iould  oppofe  it,  he  from 
that  time  confidered  his  jurifdicfHon  as  legally 
eftablilhed. 

Berkeley,  meanwhile,  having  colleded  fome 
forces,  made  inroads  into  different  parts  of  the 
colony,  where  Bacon's  authority  was  recog- 
nized. Several  Iharp  conflidts  happened  with 
various  fuccefs.  James-Town  was  reduced  to 
alhes,  and  the  befl  cultivated  diftrids  in  the 
province  were  laid  walle,  fcmctimcs  by  one 

party, 
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party,  and  fometimes  by  the  other.  But  it 
was  not  by  his  own  exertions  that  the  gover- 
nor hoped  to  terminate  the  conteft.  He  had 
early  tranfmitted  an  account  of  the  tranfad:ions 
in  Virginia  to  the  king,  and  demanded  fuch  a 
body  of  foldiers  as  would  enable  him  to  quell 
the  infurgents,  whom  he  reprefented  as  fo  ex- 
afperated  by  the  reflraints  impofed  on  their 
trade,  that  they  were  impatient  to  fliake  of  all 
dependance  on  the  parent  ftate.  Charles,  alarm- 
ed at  a  commotion  no  lefs  dangerous  than  un- 
expe(5led,  and  felicitous  to  maintain  his  autho- 
rity over  a  colony,  the  value  of  which  was 
daily  increafing,  and  more  fully  underftood, 
fpeedily  difpatched  a  fmall  fquadron,  with 
fuch  a  number  of  regular  troops  as  Berkeley 
had  required.  Bacon  and  his  followers  receiv- 
ed information  of  this  armament,  but  were 
not  intimidated  at  its  approach.  They  boldly 
determined  to  oppofe  it  with  open  force,  and 
declared  it  to  be  confident  with  their  duty  and 
allegiance,  to  treat  all  who  fhould  aid  Sir 
William  Berkeley  as  enemies,  until  they  ihould 
have  an  opportunity  of  laying  their  grievances 
before  their  fovereign,* 

But  while  both  parties  prepared,  (1677) 
with  equal  animofity,  to  involve  their  country 
in  the  horrors  of  civil  war,  an  event  happened, 

which 

*  Beverley's  Hid.  p.  75,  76, 
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which  quieted  the  commotion  almofl  as  fud- 
denly  as  it  had  been  excited.  Bacon,  when 
ready  to  take  the  field,  fickened  and  died. 
None  of  his  followers  poflefTed  fuch-  talents, 
or  were  {o  much  objects  of  the  people's  confi- 
dence, as  entitled  them  to  afpire  to  the  fupreme 
command,  Deftitute  of  a  leader  to  condu<ft 
and  animate  them,  their  fanguine  hopes  of  fuc- 
cefs  fubfided;  mutual  diftrufl  accompanied  this 
univerfal  defpondency ;  all  began  to  wilh  for  an 
accommodation ;  and  after  a  fiiort  negociation 
with  Sir  William  Berkeley,  they  laid  down 
their  arms,  and  fubmitted  to  his  government, 
on  obtaining  a  promife  of  general  pardon. 

Thus  terminated  an  infurred;ion,  which,  in 
the  annals  of  Virginia,  is  diftinguifhed  by  the 
name  of  Bacon  s  rebellion.  During  feven  months 
this  daring  leader  was  mafter  of  the  colony, 
while  the  royal  governor  was  fhut  up  in  a  re- 
mote and  ill -peopled  corner  of  it.  What  were 
the  real  motives  that  prompted  him  to  take 
arms,  and  to  what  length  he  intended  to  carry 
his  plans  of  reformation,  either  in  commerce  or 
government,  it  is  not  eafy  to  difcover,  in  the 
fcanty  materials  from  which  we  derive  our  infor- 
mation with  refped:  to  this  tranfadlion.  It  is 
probable,  that  his  conduct,  like  that  of  other 
adventurers  in  fidlion,  v/ould  have  been  regula- 
ted chiefly  by  events ;  and  accordingly  as  thefe 
proved  favourable  or  adverfe,  his  views  and 
R  rcauifitionr, 
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requifitions   would  have  been  extended  or  cir- 
cumfcribed. 

Sir  William  Berkeley,  as  foon  as  he  was  re~ 
inllated  in  hi^  office,  called  together  the  repre- 
fentatives  of  the  people,  that  by  their  advice 
and  authority  public  tranquillity  and  order 
might  be  perfedly  eftabliilied.  Though  this 
aflembly  met  a  few  weeks  after  the  death  of 
Bacon,  while  the  memory  of  reciprocal  inj  uriee^ 
was  flill  recent,,  and  when  the  paffions  excited 
By  fuch  a  £erce  conteft  had  but  little  time  to 
fublide,,  its  proceedings  were  conduced  with 
a  moderation  feldom  exercifed  by  the  fuceefsfal 
party  in  a  civil  war.  No  man  fuffered  capi- 
tally ;  a  fmall  numbej:  were  fubjeded  to  fines  ,- 
others  were  declared  incapable  of  holding  any 
office  of  trufl:  i  and  with  thofe  exceptions,  the 
promife  of  general  indemnity  was  confirmed 
by  law.  Soon  after,,  Berkeley  was  recalled, 
and  Colonel  Jefl:erys  was  appointed  his  fuc- 
cefi!br. 

From  that  period^  to  the  Revolution  in 
1688,,  there  is  fcarcely  any  memorable  occur- 
rence in  the.  hiftory  of  Virginia,  A  peace 
was  concluded  with  the  Indians.  Under  fe- 
veral  fucceflive  governors,  adminiflration  was 
carried  on  in  the  colony  with  the  lame  arbi-- 
trary  fpirit  that  diilinguiihed  the  latter  years  of 
Charles  II.    and    the   precipitate  counfels   of 

James- 
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James  II.  The  Virginians,  with  a  conftitu- 
tion  which,  in  form,  refembled  that  of  Eng- 
land, enjoyed  hardly  any  portion  of  the  liberty 
which  that  admirable  fyftem  of  policy  is  framed 
to  fecure.  They  were  deprived  even  of  the  lafl 
confolation  of  the  opprelTed,  the  power  of 
complaining,  by  a  law  which,  under  fevere 
penalties,  prohibited  them  from  fpeaking  dif- 
refpe(ftfully  of  the  governor,  or  defaming,  ei- 
ther by  words  or  v/riting,  the  adminiftration  of 
the  colony.*  Still,  however,  the  laws  re^ 
draining  their  commerce  were  felt  as  an  into- 
lerable grievance,  and  nourished  in  fecret  a 
fpirit  of  difcontent,  which,  from  the  neceflity 
of  concealing  it,  acquired  a  greater  degree  of 
acrimony.  But  notwithftanding  thofe  unfa- 
vourable circumflances,  the  colony  continued 
to  increafe.  The  ufe  of  tobacco  was  now  be- 
come general  in  Europe ;  and  though  it  had 
tallen  confiderably  in  price,  the  extent  of  de- 
mand compenfated  that  diminution,  and  by 
giving  conftant  employment  to  the  induftry  of 
the  planters  diffafed  wealth  among  them.  At 
the  Revolution  the  number  of  inhabitants  in 
the  colony  exceeded  lixty  thoufandj-f*  and  in 
the  courfe  of  twenty-eight  years  its  population 
had  been  more  than  doubled. § 

THE 


*    Beverley,  p.  8i,     Chalmers,  p,  341. 

\    Chalmers'  Annals,  p.  356.  §  Ibid.  p.  125. 
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"HEN  James  I.  in  the  year  one  thou- 
fand  fix-hundred  and  lix,  made  that 
magnificent  partition,  v/hich  has  been  men- 
tioned, of  a  vaft  region  in  North  America,  ex- 
tending from  the  thirty-fourth  to  the  forty- 
iifth  degree  of  latitude,  between  two  trading 
companies  of  his  fubjeds,  he  ellabUfhed  the 
reiidence  of  the  one  in  London,  and  of  the 
other  in  Plymouth.  The  former  was  autho- 
rized to  fettle  in  the  fouthern,  and  the  latter 
in  the  northern  part  of  this  territory,  then 
diHinguifhed  by  the  general  name  of  Virginia. 
This  arrangement  feems  to  have  been  formed 
upon  the  idea  of  fome  fpeculative  refiner,  who 

aimed 
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aimed  at  difFuling  the  fpirit  of  induilry,  by  fix- 
ing the  feat  of  one  branch  of  the  trade  that 
was  now  to  be  opened,  on  the  eaft  coafl  of  the 
iiland,  and  the  other  on  the  wefl.  But  Lon- 
don pofleffes  fuch  advantages  of  lituation,  that 
the  commercial  wealth  and  activity  of  England 
have  always  centered  in  the  capital.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  lall:  century,  the  fuperiority 
of  the  metropolis  in  both  thefe  refped:s  was  fb 
great,  that  tliough  tlie  pov^^ers  and  privileges 
conferred  by  the  king  on  the  two  trading  com- 
panies were  precifely  the  fame,  the  adventu- 
rei's  fettled  in  Plymouth  fell  far  fhort  of 
thofe  in  London,  in  the  vigour  and  fuccefs  of 
their  efforts  towards  accomplifhing  the  purpofe 
of  their  inflitution.  Though  the  operations 
of  the  Plymouth  company  were  animated  by 
the  public- fpiri ted  zeal  of  Sir  John  Popham» 
chief  juflice  of  England,  Sir  Ferdinando 
Gorges,  and  fome  other  gentlemen  of  the 
weft,  all  its  exertions  vv^ere  feeble  and  un-~ 
fortunate. 

The  firft  veiTel  fitted  out  by  the  company 
(1606)  was  taken  by  the  Spaniards.  In  the 
year  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  {even,  a 
feeble  fettlement  was  made  at  Sagahadoc  ;  but, 
on  account  of  the  rigour  of  the  climate,-  was 
foon  reiinquilhed,  and  for  fome  tim.e  nothing 
farther  v/as  attempted  than  a  few  iifhing  voy- 
ages to  Cape  Cod,  or  a  pitiful  traffic  with  the 

natives 
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fiatlves  for  fkins  and  oil.  One  of  the  veffels 
equipped  for  thi-s  purpoie  was  commanded  by 
Captain  Smith,  whofe  name  has  been  fo  often 
mentioned  with  diftinflion  in  the  hiflory  of 
Virginia.  The  adventure  was  profperous  and 
hicrative  (1614.)  But  his  ardent  en terprifing 
mind  could  not  confine  its  attention  to  objects 
fo  unequal  to  it  as  the  petty  details  of  a  trading 
voyage.  He  employed  a  part  of  his  time  in 
exploring  the  coait,  and  in  delineating  its  bays 
and  harbours.  On  his  return,  he  laid  a  man 
of  it  before  Prince  Charles,  and,  with  the 
ufual  exaggeration  of  difcoverers,  painted  the 
beauty  and  excellence  of  the  country  in  fuch 
glowing  colours^  that  the  young  Prince,  m 
the  warmth  of  admiration,  declared,  that  it 
iliould  be  called  New  England  y^  a  name  which 
effaced  that  of  Virginia,  and  by  which  it  is 
i\i\\  diilinguhlied. 

The  favourable  accounts  of  the  country  by 
Smith,  as  well  as  the  fuccefs  of  his  voyage, 
feem  to  have  encouraged  private  adventurers  to 
profecute  the  trade  on  the  coafl  of  New  Eng- 
land with  greater  brifknefs ;  but  did  not  infpn-e 
the  languifhing  company  of  Plymouth  with 
fuch  vigour,  as  to  make  any  new  attempt  to- 
wards eftabliHiing  a  permanent  colony  there. 
Something   more  than   the  profpedt  of  diflant 

gain 

*    Smith's  Travels,    Book  vi.   p,    C03,    o;c.     Furcliris,  iv.  p. 
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gain  to  themfelves,  or  of  future  advantages  to 
their  country,  was  requifite,  in  order  to  in- 
duce men  to  abandon  the  place  of  their  nati- 
vity, to  migrate  to  another  quarter  of  the 
globe,  and  endure  innumerable  hardfhips  un- 
der an  untried  climate,  and  in  an  uncultivated 
land,  covered  with  woods,  or  occupied  by 
fierce  and  hoftile  tribes  of  favages.  But  what 
mere  attention  to  private  emolument  or  to  na- 
tional utility  could  not  efFed:,  was  accomplilli- 
ed  by  the  operation  of  an  higher  principle. 
Religion  had  gradually  excited  among  a  great 
body  of  the  people,  a  fpirit  that  fitted  them 
remarkably  for  encountering  the  dangers,  and 
furmounting  the  obftacles,  which  had  hither- 
to rendered  abortive  the  fchemes  of  coloniza- 
tion in  that  part  of  America  allotted  to  the 
company  of  Plymouth.  As  the  various  fet- 
tlements  in  New  England  are  indebted  for  their 
origin  to  this  fpirit,  as  in  the  courfe  of  our 
narrative  we  fliall  difcern  its  influence  mingling 
in  all  their  tranfadlions,  and  giving  a  peculiar 
tindture  to  the  charad:er  of  the  people,  as  well 
as  to  their  inftitutions,  both  civil  and  ecclefi- 
aftical,  it  becomes  neceffary  to  trace  its  rife  and 
progrefs  with  attention  and  accuracy. 

When  the  fuperftitions  and  corruptions  of 
the  R.omifh  church  prompted  different  nations 
of  Europe  to  throve  off  its  yoke,  and  to  with- 
draw from  its  communion,  the  mode  as  well 

as 
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as  degree  of  their  reparation  was  various,. 
Wherever  reformation  was  fudden,  and  carried 
on  by  the  people  without  authority  from  their 
rulers,  or  in  oppofition  to  it,  the  rupture  v/as 
violent  and  total.  Every  part  of  the  ancient 
fabric  was  overturned,  and  a  different  fyftcm, 
not  only  with  refpect  to  dodirine,  but  to  church 
government,  and  the  external  rites  of  worfhip, 
was  eftibiiilied.  Caivin>  who,  by  his  abilities, 
learning,  and  aufterity  of  manners,  had  acquir- 
ed high  reputation  and  authority  in  the  Pro- 
teilant  churches,  was  a  zealous  advocate  for 
this  plan  of  thorough  reformation.  He  exhi- 
bited a  model  of  that  pure  form  of  eccleiiaf- 
tical  policy,  which  he  approved  in  the  confli- 
tution  of  the  church  of  Geneva.  The  limpli- 
city  of  its  inftitutions,  and  ftili  more  their  re- 
pugnancy to  thofe  of  the  Popifh  church,  v^ere 
(6  much  admired  by  all  the  ftridier  reformers, 
that  it  was  copied,  with  fome  fmall  variations, 
in  Scotland,  in  the  Republic  of  the  United 
Provinces,  in  the  dominions  of  the  Houfe  of 
Brandenburgh,  in  thofe  of  the  Eledtor  Pala- 
tine, and  in  the  churches  of  the  Hugonots  in 
France. 

But  in  thofe  countries  where  the  fleps  of 
departure  from  the  church  of  Rome  were  tak- 
en with  greater  deliberation,  and  regulated  by 
the  wifdom  or  policy  of  the  fupreme  magif- 
trate,  the  feparation  was  not  fo  wide.  Of  all 
S  the 
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the  reformed  churches,  that  of  England  has 
deviated  leafl:  from  the  ancient  inftitutions. 
The  violent  but  capricious  fpirit  of  Henry 
VIII.  w^ho,  though  he  difclaimed  the  fupre- 
macy,  revered  the  tenets  of  the  Papal  fee, 
checked  innovations  in  dod:rine  or  worfhip 
during  his  reign.  When  his  fon  afcended  the 
throne,  and  the  Proteftant  religion  was  efta- 
blifhed  by  law,  the  cautious  prudence  of  Arch- 
bifhop  Cranmer  moderated  the  zeal  of  thofe 
who  had  efpoufed  the  new  opinions.  Though 
the  articles  to  be  recognized  as  the  fyftem  of 
national  faith,  were  framed  conformably  to  the 
dodrines  of  Calvin,  his  notions  with  refpedt  to 
church  government  and  the  mode  of  worfhip 
were  not  adopted.  As  the  hierarchy  in  Eng- 
land was  incorporated  with  the  civil  policy  of 
the  kingdom,  and  coriftituted  a  member  of  the 
legiflature,  archbifhops  and  bifhops,  with  all 
the  fubordinate  ranks  of  eccleliaftics  fubjed:  to 
them,  were  continued  according  to  ancient 
form,  and  with  the  fame  dignity  and  jurif- 
di(5tion.  The  peculiar  veflments  in  which  the 
clergy  performed  their  facred  functions,  bow- 
ing at  the  name  of  Jefus,  kneeling  at  receiving 
the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  the  fign 
of  the  Crofs  in  baptifm,  the  ufe  of  the  Ring 
in  marriage,  with  feveral  other  rites  to  which 
long  ufage  had  accuflomed  the  people,  and 
which  time  had  rendered  venerable,  were  ftill 
retained.     But  though  Parliament  enjoined  the 
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obfervance  of  thefe  ceremonies  under  very  fe- 
vere  penalties,*  feveral  of  the  more  zealous 
clergy  entertained  fcruples  with  rcfpedt  to  the 
lawfulnefs  of  complying  with  this  injundlion; 
and  the  vigilance  and  authority  of  Cranmer 
and  Ridley,  with  difficulty,  faved  their  infant 
church  from  the  difgrace  of  a  fchifm  on  this 
account. 

On  the  acceffion  of  Mary,  the  furious  zeal 
with  which  fhe  perfecuted  all  who  had  adopt- 
ed the  tenets  of  the  Reformers  forced  many 
eminent  Proteftants,  laymen  as  well  as  eccle- 
iiaftics,  to  feek  an  afylum  on  the  continent. 
Francfort,  Geneva,  Balil,  and  Stralburgh,  re- 
ceived them  with  affe(ftionate  hofpitality  as  fuf- 
ferers  in  the  caufe  of  truth,  and  the  magiftrates 
permitted  them  to  allemble  by  themfelves  for 
religious  worfhip.  The  exiles  who  took  up 
their  relidence  in  the  two  former  cities  mo- 
delled their  little  congregations  according  to 
the  ideas  of  Calvin,  and,  with  a  fpirit  natural 
to  men  in  their  fituation,  eagerly  adopted  infti- 
tutions  which  appeared  to  be  farther  removed 
from  the  fuperftitions  of  Popery  than  thofe  of 
their  own  church.  They  returned  to  England 
as  foon  as  Elizabeth  re-eflablifhed  the  Protefiant 
religion,  not  only  with  more  violent  antipathy 
to  the  opinions  and  pradiices  of  that  church 

by 
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by  which  they  had  been  opprelTed,  but  with  a 
flrong  attachment  to  that  mode  of  worihip  to 
which  they  had  been  forfome  years  ac  uftoiTied.. 
As  they  were  received  by  their  countrymen 
with  the  veneration  due  to  confeflbrs,  they 
exerted  all  the  influence  derived  from  that  opi- 
nion, in  order  to  obtain  fuch  a  reformation  in 
the  Enghfh  ritual,  as  might  bring  it  nearer  to 
the  ftandard  of  purity  in  foreign  churches. 
Some  of  the  queen's  moft  confidential  miniilers 
were  warmly  difpofed  to  co-operate  with  them 
in  this  meafure.  But  Elizabeth  paid  little  re- 
gard to  the  inclinations  of  the  one,  or  the  {en- 
timents  of  the  other.  Fond  of  pomp  and  ce- 
remony, accuftomed  according  to  the  mode  of 
that  age,  to  ftudy  religious  controverfy,  and 
poffeifing,  like  her  father,  fuch  confidence  in 
her  own  underftanding,  that  £he  never  doubted 
her  capacity  to  judge  and  decide  with  refped;  tq 
every  point  in  difpute  between  contending 
fedts,*  Hie  chofe  to  ad:  according  to  her  own 

idea^^ 


*  of  the  high  idea  which  Elizabeth  entertained  with  refpeijl  to. 
her  own  luperior  fkill  in  theology,  as  well  as  the  haught  ;  tone  in 
■which  (he  diftated  to  her  fubjefls  what  they  ought  to  believe,  we 
have  a  ftriking  pi6lure  in  her  (peech  at  the  clofe  of  the  parliament, 
A.  D.  1585. — '♦  One  thing  1  may  not  overlkip.  Religion,  the 
ground  on  which  all  other  matters  ought  to  take  root,  and  being 
corrupted,  may  mar  all  the  tree.  And  that  there  be  fome  fault- 
finders with  the  order  of  the  clergy,  which  fo  may  make  a  {lander 
to  myfelf,  and  to  the  church,  whole  over-ruler  God  hath  made 
me,  whofe  negligence  cannot  be  excufed,  if  any  fchifms  or  errors 
Ixeretical  were  I'uffered.  Thus  much,  I  muft  fay,  that  fome  faults 
and  negligences  muft  grow  and  be,  as  in  all  other  great  charges  it 
happeneth;  and  what  vocation  without?    All  which,  if  you  my 

'^  '  lords 
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ideas,  which  led  her  rather  to  approach  nearer 
to  the  church  of  Rome,  in  the  parade  of  ex- 
ternal worfhip,  than  to  widen  the  breach  by 
abolilliing  any  rite  already  eftablifhed.*  An  ad: 
of  parliament,  in  the  firfl  year  of  her  reign, 
not  only  required  an  exadl  conformity  to  the 
mode  of  worlTiip  prefcribed  in  the  fervice  book, 
under  moil  rigorous  penalties,  but  empowered 
the  Queen  to  enjoin  the  obfervance  of  fuch  ad- 
ditional ceremonies  as  might  tend,  in  her  opi- 
nion, to  render  the  public  exercifes  of  devotion 
more  decent  and  edifying. -f* 

The  advocates  for  a  farther  reformation, 
notwithftanding  this  cruel  difappointment  of 
the  fanguine  hopes  with  which  they  returned 
to  their  native  country,  did  not  relinquifh  their 
delign.  They  dilTeminated  their  opinions  with 
great  induftry  among  the  people.  They  ex- 
tolled the  purity  of  foreign  churches,  and  in- 
veighed againft  the  fuperftitious  pradices  with 

which 


lords  of  the  clergy  do  not  amend,  I  nnean  to  depofe  you.  Look  ye, 
therefore,  well  to  your  charges.  This  may  be  amended  without 
needlefs  or  open  exclamations.  I  am  fuppofed  to  have  many  ftu- 
dies,  but  mo;t  philofophical.  I  mull  yield  this  to  be  true,  that  I 
fuppofe  few  (;hat  be  not  pr^feffors)  have  read  moie.  And  I  need 
not  tell  you,  ihnt  I  am  not  i"o  liniple  th?t  I  undeiftand  not,  nor  lb 
forgetful  that  1  remember  n^-t ;  and  yet,  amidll  my  many  volumes, 
I  hope  God's  book  hatli  not  betn  my  ftldomeiV  lectures,  in  which 
we  find  that  which  by  reafon  all  ought  to  believe.  I  fee  many  ovcr- 
bojd  with  God  Almighty,  makin  ;  too  m.iny  fubtle  Icannings  of 
his  bkfled  will.  The  prel'umption  is  I'o  great  that  I  mav  rot  lufFer 
jt,"  &c.     D'Ewcs's  Jouinai,  p.  328. 

*  Neal's  Hill,  of  the  Puritans,  i,  15?.   176. 
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which  religion  was  defiled  in  their  own  church. 
In  vain  did  the  defenders  of  the  eftabliihed 
fyftern  reprefent  that  thefe  forms  and  ceremo- 
nies were,  in  themfelves,  things  perfectly  in- 
different, which,  from  long  ufage,  were  view- 
ed with  reverence;  and,  by  their  impreffion 
upon  the  fenfes  and  imagination,  tended  not 
only  to  fix  the  attention,  but  to  affeft  the  heart, 
and  to  warm  it  with  devout  and  worthy  fenti- 
ments.  The  Puritans  (for  by  that  name  fuch  as 
fcrupled  to  comply  with  what  was  enjoined  by 
the  a6l  of  uniformity  were  diflinguifhed)  main- 
tained, that  the  rites  in  queflion  were  inven- 
tions of  men,  fuperadded  to  the  fimple  and 
reafonable  fervice  required  in  the  word  of  God; 
that  from  the  exceflive  folicitude  with  which 
conformity  to  them  was  exadted,  the  multitude 
mufl  conceive  fuch  an  high  opinion  of  their 
value  and  importance,  as  might  induce  them 
to  reft  fatisfied  with  the  mere  form  and  fhadow 
of  religion,  and  to  imagine  that  external  obfer- 
vances  may  compenfate  for  the  want  of  inward 
fandity ;  that  ceremonies  which  had  been  long 
employed  by  a  fociety  manifeftly  corrupt,  to 
veil  its  own  defecSls,  and  to  feduce  and  fafcinate 
mankind,  ought  now  to  be  rejeded  as  relics  of 
fuperftition  unworthy  of  a  place  in  a  church 
which  gloried  in  the  name  of  Reformed. 

The  people,  to  whom  in   eveiy    religious 
controverfy  the  final  appeal  is  made,  liftened 

to 
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to  the  arguments  of  the  contending  parties  ^ 
and  it  is  obvious  to  v/hich  of  them,  men  who 
had  lately  beheld  the  fuperftitious  fpirit  of  Po- 
pery, and  felt  its  perfecuting  rage,  would  lend 
the  moll:  favourable  ear.  The  defire  of  a  far- 
ther feparation  from  the  church  of  Rome 
fpread  wide  through  the  nation.  The  preach- 
ers who  contended  for  this,  and  who  refufed 
to  wear  the  furplice,  and  other  veftments  pe- 
culiar to  their  order,  or  to  obferve  the  ceremo- 
nies enjoined  by  law,  were  followed  and  ad- 
mii'ed,  while  the  minilfry  of  the  zealous  ad- 
vocates for  conformity  was  deferted,  and  their 
perfons  often  expofed  to  infult.  For  fome 
time  the  non-conformifts  were  connived  at ; 
but  as  their  number  and  boldnefs  increafed,  the 
interpolition  both  of  fpiritual  and  civil  autho- 
rity was  deemed  neceffary  in  order  to  check 
their  progrefs.  To  the  difgrace  of  Chriftians, 
thefacred  rights  of  confcience  and  private  judg- 
ment, as  well  as  the  charity  and  mutual  for- 
bearance fuitable  to  the  mild  fpirit  of  the  reli- 
gion which  they  profefled,  were  in  that  age 
little  underflood.  Not  only  the  idea  of  tole- 
ration, but  even  the  word  itfelf  in  the  fenfe 
now  affixed  to  it,  was  then  unknown.  Every 
church  claimed  a  right  to  employ  the  Iiand  of 
power  for  the  protcdlion  of  truth  and  the  ex- 
tirpation of  error.  The  laws  of  her  kingdom 
armed  Elizabeth  with  ample  authority  for  thi^ 
purpofe,  and  Ihe  was  abundantly  dilpofed  to 

cxerciie 
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exercife  it  with  full  vigour.  Many  of  the 
moll  eminent  among  the  Puritan  clergy  were 
deprived  of  their  benefices,  others  were  im- 
prifoned,  feveral  were  fined,  and  fome  put  to 
death.  But  perfecution,  as  ufualiy  happens^ 
inftead  of  extinguifhing,  inflamed  their  zeal 
to  fuch  a  height,  that  the  jurifdid:ion  of  the 
ordinary  courts  of  law  was  deemed  infufficient 
to  fupprefs  it,  and  a  new  tribunal  was  efta- 
blifhed  under  the  title  of  the  high  commijjionfor 
ecclejiajlical  affairs,  whofe  powers  and  mode 
of  procedure  were  hardly  lefs  odious  or  lefs 
hoftile  to  the  principles  of  juftice,  than  thofe 
of  the  Spanilli  inquifition.  Several  attempts 
were  made  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons  to 
check  thefe  arbitrary  proceedings,  and  to  mo- 
derate the  rage  of  perfecution  ^  but  the  Queen 
always  impofed  filence  upon  thofe  who  pre- 
fumed  to  deliver  any  opinion  with  refped:  to  a 
matter  appertaining  folely  to  her  prerogative, 
in  a  tone  as  imperious  and  arrogant  as  was  ever 
ufed  by  Henry  VIII.  in  addreffing  his  Parlia- 
ments ;  and  fo  tamely  obfequious  were  the 
guardians  of  the  people's  rights,  that  they  not 
only  obeyed  thofe  unconfiiitutional  commands, 
but  confented  to  an  adt,  by  which  every  per- 
fon  who  (liould  abfent  himfelf  from  church 
during  a  month  was  fubjefted  to  puniihment 
by  fine  and  imprifonment ;  and  if  after  con - 
vidion  he  did  not,  within  three  months,  re- 
nounce his  erroneous  opinions,  and  conform  to 

the 
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the  laws,  he  was  then  obhgcd  to  abjure  the 
realm  j  but  if  he  either  refufed  to  comply 
with  this  condition,  or  returned  from  banifli- 
ment,  he  ihould  be  put  to  death  as  a  felon 
without  benefit  of  clergy,* 

By  this  iniquitous  flatute,  equally  repug- 
nant to  ideas  of  civil  and  of  religious  liberty, 
the  Puritans  were  cut  off  from  any  hope  of 
obtaining  either  reformation  in  the  church  or 
indulgence  to  themfeives.  Exafperated  by  this 
rigorous  treatment,  their  antipathy  to  the  efta- 
bliflied  religion  increafed,  and,  with  the  pro- 
grefs  natural  to  violent  paflions,  carried  them 
far  beyond  what  was  their  original  aim.  The 
firfl  Puritans  did  not  entertain  any  fcruples 
with  refpe6t  to  the  lawfulnefs  of  Epifcopal  go- 
vernment, and  feem  to  have  been  very  unwill- 
ing to  withdraw  from  communion  w^ith  the 
church  of  which  they  were  members.  But 
when  they  were  thrown  out  of  her  bofom, 
and  conftrained  to  hold  feparate  affemblies  for 
the  worfhip  of  God,  their  followers  no  longer 
viewed  a  Ibciety  by  which  they  were  opprefT- 
ed  with  reverence  or  affe(5tion.  Her  govern- 
ment, her  difcipline,  her  ritual,  were  examin- 
ed with  minute  attention.  Every  error  was 
pointed  out,  and  every  defedl  magnified.  The 
more  boldly  any  teacher  inveighed  againfl:  the 
corruptions  of  the  church,  he  was  liftened  to 
with  greater  approbation ;  and  the  farther  lie 
T  urged 

*  35  Ellz.   C,    T. 
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urged  his  difciples  to  depart  from  fuch  an  im- 
pure community,  the  more  eagerly  did  they 
follow  him.  By  degrees,  ideas  of  eccleiiafli- 
cal  policy,  altogether  repugnant  to  thofe  of  the 
eftablifhed  church,  gained  footing  in  the  na- 
tion. The  more  fober  and  learned  Puritans 
inclined  to  that  form  which  is  known  by  the 
name  of  Prefbyterian.  Such  as  were  more 
thoroughly  poflelled  with  the  fpirit  of  innova- 
tion, however  much  they  might  approve  the 
equality  of  paftors  which  that  fyftem  eftablifhes, 
reprobated  the  authority  which  it  veils  in  va- 
rious judicatories,  defcending  from  one  to  ano- 
ther in  regular  fubordination,  as  inconliftent 
with  Chriftian  liberty. 

Thefe  wild  notions  floated  for  fome  time  in 
the  minds  of  the  people,  and  amufed  them  with 
many  ideal  fchemes  of  ecclefiaftical  policy.  At 
length  Robert  Brown,  (1580)  a  popular  de- 
claimer  in  high  ellimation,  reduced  them  to  a 
fyftem,  on  which  he  modelled  his  own  con- 
gregation. He  taught,  that  the  church  of 
England  was  corrupt  and  antichriftian,  its 
minifters  not  lawfully  ordained,  its  ordinances 
and  facraments  invalid ;  and  therefore  he  pro- 
hibited his  people  to  hold  communion  with  it 
in  any  religious  function.  He  maintained,  that 
a  fociety  of  Chriftians,  uniting  together  to 
worlhip  God,  conftituted  a  church,  poffefled 
of  complete  jurifdidtion  in  the  condud;  of  its 

own 
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own  affairs,  independent  of  any  other  fociety, 
and  unaccountable  to  any  luperior ;  that  the 
priefthood  was  neither  a  diflindl  order  in  the 
church,  nor  conferred  an  indeUble  charader ; 
but  that  every  man  qualified  to  teach  might  be 
fet  apart  for  that  office  by  the  eled:ion  of  the 
brethren,  and  by  impofition  of  their  hands ; 
in  like  manner,  by  their  authority,  he  might 
be  difcharged  from  that  function,  and  reduced 
to  the  rank  of  a  private  Chriflian ;  that  every 
perfon  w^hen  admitted  a  member  of  a  church 
ought  to  make  a  public  confeffion  of  his  faith, 
and  give  evidence  of  his  beino;  in  a  ftate  of 
favour  with  God^  and  that  all  the  affairs  of  a 
church  were  to  be  regulated  by  the  decilion  of 
the  majority  of  its  members. 

This  democratical  form  of  government, 
v/hich  abolifhed  all  diftindiion  of  ranks  in  the 
church,  and  conferred  an  equal  portion  of  pow- 
er on  every  individual,  accorded  fo  perfectly 
with  the  levelling  genius  of  fanaticifm,  that 
it  was  fondly  adopted  by  many  as  a  complete 
model  of  Chriflian  policy.  From  their  foun- 
der, they  were  denominated  Brownifts ;  and 
as  their  tenets  were  more  hoffile  to  the  effa- 
blifhed  religion  than  thofe  of  other  feparatifts, 
the  fierceft  ftorm  of  perfecution  fell  upon  their 
heads.  Many  of  them  v/ere  fined  or  impri- 
foned,  and  fome  put  to  death  ;  and  though 
Brown,  with  a  levity  of  v^hich  there  are  few 

examples 
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examples  among  enthuiiafts  whofe  vanity  has 
been  Ibothed  by  being  recognized  as  heads  of 
a  party,  abandoned  his  difciples,  conformed 
to  the  eftabUflied  reHgion,  and  accepted  of  a 
benefice  in  the  church,  the  fed;  not  only  fub- 
iifted,  but^  continued  to  fpread,  efpecially  a- 
mong  perfons  in  the  middle  and  lower  ranks 
of  life.  But  as  all  their  motions  were  care- 
fully watched,  both  by  the  eccleiiaftical  and 
civil  courts,  which,  as  often  as  they  were 
detected,  punifhed  them  with  the  utmofl  ri- 
gour, a  body  of  them,  v/eary  of  living  in  a 
ilate  of  continual  danger  and  alarm,  fled  to 
Holland,  and  fettled  in  Ley  den,  under  the 
care  of  Mr.  John  Robinfon,  their  paftor. 
There  they  refided  for  feveral  years  unmolested 
and  obfcure.  But  many  of  their  aged  mem- 
bers dying,  and  fome  of  the  younger  marry- 
ing into  Dutch  families,  while  their  church 
received  no  increaie,  either  by  recruits  from 
England,  or  by  profelytes  gained  in  the  coun- 
try, they  began  to  be  afraid,  that  all  their  high 
attainments   in  foiritual  knowledge  would  be 

J.  o 

loft,  and  that  perfect  fabric  of  policy,  which 
they  had  eredted,  would  be  diflolved  and  con- 
ligned  to  oblivion,  if  they  remained  longer  in 
a  ftrange  land. 

Deeply  affeded  with  the  prdfped  of  an 
event,  which  to  them  appeared  fatal  to  the  in- 
terefts  of  truth,  they  thought  themielves  called, 

in 
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in  order  to  prevent  it,  to  remove  to  fome 
other  place,  where  they  might  profefs  and  pro- 
pagate their  opinions  vs^ith  greater  fuccefs. 
America,  in  which  their  countrymen  were  at 
that  time  intent  on  planting  colonies,  prefented 
itfelf  to  their  thoughts.  They  flattered  them- 
lelves  with  hopes  of  being  permitted,  in  that 
remote  region,  to  follow  their  own  ideas  in  re- 
ligion without  diflurbance.  The  dangers  and 
hardships  to  which  all  former  emigrants  to 
America  had  deen  expofed,  did  not  deter  them. 
"  They  were  well  weaned,  (according  to  their 
own  defcription)  from  the  delicate  milk  of 
their  mother  country,  and  enured  to  the  diffi- 
culties of  a  ftrange  land.  They  were  knit  to- 
gether in  a  ftrid:  and  facred  band,  by  virtue 
of  which  they  held  themfelves  obliged  to  take 
care  of  the  good  of  each  other,  and  of  the 
whole.  It  was  not  with  them,  as  with  other 
men,  whom  fmall  things  could  difcourage,  or 
fmall  difcontents  caufe  to  wilh  themfelves  at 
home  again."*  The  firfl  objed;  of  their  foli- 
citude  ( 1 6 1 8 )  was  to  fecurc  the  free  exercife 
of  their  religion.  For  this  purpofe  they  ap- 
plied to  the  king;  and  though  James  refufed 
to  give  them  any  explicit  aiTurance  of  tolera- 
tion, they  fcem  to  have  obtained  from  him 
fome  promife  of  his  connivance,  as  long  as 
they  continued  to  demean  themfelves  quietly. 

So 

*  Hutchinron^s  Hift.   of  Maflach.  p.  +. 
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So  eager  were  they  to  accomplifh  their  favou- 
rite fcheme,  that,  relying  on  this  precarious 
fecurity,  they  began  to  negociate  with  the  Vir- 
ginian company  for  a  tract  of  land  within  the 
limits  of  their  patent.  This  they  eafily  pro- 
cured from  a  fociety  delirous  of  encouraging 
migration  to  a  vaft  country,  of  which  they 
had  hitherto  occupied  only  a  few  fpots. 

After  the  utmofl:  efforts,  their  preparations 
fell  far  fhort  of  what  was  requifite  for  begin- 
ning the  fettlement  of  a  new  colony.  A  hun- 
dred and  twenty  perfons  failed  (1620,  Sept.  6.)- 
from  England  in  a  (ingle  ihip  on  this  arduous 
undertaking.  The  place  of  their  defliination 
was  Hudfon's  River,  where  they  intended  to 
fettle ;  but  their  captain  having  been  bribed, 
as  is  faid,  by  the  Dutch,  who  had  then  form- 
ed a  fcheme  which  they  afterwards  accom- 
plifhed,  of  planting  a  colony  there,  carried 
them  fo  far  towards  the  north,  that  the  firft 
land  in  America  which  they  made  was  Cape- 
God.  They  were  now,  (Nov.  11)  not  only 
beyond  the  precincfts  of  the  territory  which 
had  been  granted  to  them,  but  beyond  thofe 
of  the  company  from  which  they  derived  their 
right.  The  feafon,  however,  was  fo  far  ad- 
vanced, and  ficknefs  raged  fo  violently  among 
men  unaccuftomed  to  the  hardfliips  of  a  long 
voyage,  that  it  became  neceffary  to  take  up 
their  abode  there.     After  exploring  the  coaft, 

they 
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they  chofe  for  their  ftation,  a  place  now  be- 
longing to  the  province  of  Maflachufetts  Bay, 
to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  New  Ply- 
mouth, probably  out  of  refpedl  to  that  com- 
pany, within  v/hofe  j  urifdidtion  they  now  found 
thernfelves  lituated.* 

No  feafon  could  be  more  unfavourable  to 
fettlement  than  that  in  which  the  colony  landed. 
The  winter,  which,  from  the  predominance  of 
cold  in  America,  is  rigorous  to  a  degree  un- 
known in  parallel  latitudes  of  our  hemifphere, 
was  already  fet  in ;  and  they  were  llenderly 
provided  with  what  v/as  requifite  for  comfort- 
able fubliftance,  under  a  climate  confiderably 
more  fevere  than  that  for  which  they  had  made 
preparation.  Above  one  half  of  them  was  cut 
off  before  the  return  of  fpring,  by  dif_afes,  or 
by  famine;  the  furvivors,  inftead  of  having 
leifure  to  attend  to  the  fupply  of  their  own 
wants,  were  compelled  to  take  arms  again  ft 
the  favages  in  their  neighbourhood.  Happily 
for  the  Englhli,  a  pefalence,  which  raged  in 
America  the  year  before  they  landed,  had  fwept 
off  fo  great  a  number  of  the  natives,  that  they 
were  quickly  repulfed  and  humbled.  The 
privilege  of  profeffing  their  own  opinions, 
and  of  being  governed  by  laws  of  their  own 
framing,  afforded  confoiation   to   the  colonifts 

amidft 

*  Hubard's  Pief.  Sta;c,  p.  3.     Cotton's  Magsalia,  p.  7.     Hut 
chinfon's  Ilift.  p.   3,  &rc. 
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amidft  all  their  dangers  and  hardihips.  The 
conflitution  of  their  church  was  the  fame 
with  that  which  they  had  eflablifhed  in  Hol- 
land. Their  fyftem  of  civil  government  was 
founded  on  thofe  ideas  of  the  natural  equality 
among  men,  to  which  their  ecclefiaftical  policy 
had  accuftomed  them.  Every  free  man,  who 
was  a  member  of  the  church,  was  admitted  in- 
to the  fupreme  legillative  body.  The  laws  of 
England  were  adopted  as  the  balls  of  their  ju- 
rifprudence,  though  with  fome  diverfity  in  the 
puniiliments  inflicted  upon  crimes,  borrowed 
from  the  Mofaic  inflitutions.  The  executive 
power  was  veiled  in  a  governor  and  fome  allift- 
ants,  who  were  eled:ed  annually  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  legillative  alTembly.*  So  far  their 
inftitutions  appear  to  be  founded  on  the  ordi- 
nary maxims  of  human  prudence.  But  it  was 
a  favourite  opinion  with  all  the  enthuiiafls  of 
that  age,  that  the  fcriptures  contained  a  com- 
plete fyilem,  not  only  of  fpiritual  inilrudion, 
but  of  civil  wifdom  and  polity  3  and  without 
attending  to  the  peculiar  circumftances  or  iitu- 
ation  of  the  people  whofe  hiflory  is  there  re- 
corded, they  often  deduced  general  rules  for 
their  own  conduct,  from  what  happened  among 
men  in  a  very  different  ftate.  Under  the  influ- 
ence of  this  wild  notion,  the  colonics  of  New 
Plymouth,  in  imitation  of  the  primitive  Chrif- 

tians, 

*  Chalmers'  Annals,   p.  87. 
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tians,  threw  all  their  property  into  a  common 
ilock,  and,  like  members  of  one  family,  car- 
ried on  every  work  of  induftry  by  their  joint 
labour  for  public  behoof.*  But,  however  this 
refolution  might  evidence  the  Uncerity  of  their 
faith,  it  retarded  the  progrefs  of  their  colony. 
The  fame  fatal  efFe(fls  flowed  from  this  com- 
munity of  goods,  and  of  labour,  which  had 
formerly  been  experienced  in  Virginia ;  and  it 
foon  became  neceflary  to  relinquifh  what  was 
too  refined  to  be  capable  of  being  accommo-- 
dated  to  the  affairs  of  men.  But  though  they 
built  a  fmall  town,  and  furrounded  it  with  fuch 
a  fence  as  afforded  fufHcient  fecurity  againfl  the 
afiaults  of  Indians,  the  foil  around  it  was  fo 
poor,  their  religious  principles  were  fo  unfo- 
cial,  and  the  fupply  fent  them  by  their  friends 
fo  fcanty,  that  at  the  end  of  ten  years,  the 
number  of  people  belonging  to  the  fettlement 
did  not  exceed  three  hundred. -f-  During  fome 
years  they  appear  not  to  have  acquired  right  by 
any  legal  conveyance  to  the  territory  which  they 
had  occupied.  At  length  (1630)  they  obtain- 
ed a  grant  of  property  from  the  council  of  the 
New  Plymouth  company,  but  were  never  in- 
corporated as  a  body  politic  by  royal  charter. § 
Unlike  all  the  other  fettlements  in  America, 
this  colony  muft  be  confidered  merely  as  a  vo- 
luntary affociation,  held  together  by  the  tacit 
U  confent 

*  Chalmers''  AnnalS)  p.  89.     Douglas's  Suinmaiy,  i.  p.  370. 
•f  Ibid.  p.  97.  §  Ibid.  p.  97.  107. 
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confent  of  its  members  to  recognize  the  au- 
thority of  laws,  and  fubmit  to  the  jurifdidion 
of  magiftrates  framed  and  chofen  by  themfelves. 
In  this  ftate  it  remained  an  independent,  but 
feeble  community,  until  it  was  united  to  its 
more  powerful  [neighbour,  the  colony  of  Maf- 
fachufetts  Bay,  the  origin  and  progrefs  of  which 
I  now  proceed  to  relate. 

The  original  company  of  Plymouth  having 
done  nothing  efFecftual  towards  eflablifhing  any 
permanent  fettlement  in  America,  James  I.  in 
the  year  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  twenty, 
iHiied  a  new  charter  to  the  Duke  of  Lenox, 
the  Marquis  of  Buckingham,  and  feveral  other 
perfons  of  diftincftion  in  his  court,  by  which 
he  conveyed  to  them  a  right  to  a  territory  in 
x\merica,  ftill  more  extenfive  than  what  had 
been  granted  to  the  former  patentees,  incorpo- 
rating them  as  a  body  politic,  in  order  to  plant 
colonies  there,  with  powers  and  jurifdid:ion 
limilar  to  thofe  contained  in  his  charters  to  the 
companies  of  South  and  North  Virginia,  This 
fociety  was  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  the 
Grand  Council  of  Plymouth  for  planting  and 
governing  New  England.  What  confidera- 
tions  of  public  utility  could  induce  the  king, 
to  commit  fuch  an  undertaking  to  perfons  ap- 
parently fo  ill  qualified  for  conducing  it,  or 
what  profpecft  of  private  advantage  prompted 
them  to  engage  in  it,  the  information  we  re- 
ceive 
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ceive  from  contemporary  writers  does  not  ena- 
ble us  to  determine.  Certain  it  is,  that  the 
expedations  of  both  were  difappointed,  and  af- 
ter many  fchemes  and  arrangements,  all  the  at- 
tempts of  the  new  aflociates  towards  coloni- 
zation proved  unfuccefsful. 

New  England  muft  have  remained  unoccu- 
pied, if  the  fame  caules  which  occalioned  the 
emigration  of  the  Brownifts  had  not  continued 
to  operate.  Not  with  {landing  the  violent  per- 
fecution  to  which  Puritans  of  every  denomi- 
nation were  Hill  expofed,  their  number  and 
zeal  daily  increafed.  As  they  now  defpaired  of 
obtaining  in  their  own  country  any  relaxation 
of  the  penal  ilatutes  enacted  againft  their  fed, 
many  began  to  turn  their  eyes  towards  fome 
other  place  of  retreat,  where  they  might  pro- 
fefs  their  own  opinions  with  impunity.  From 
the  tranquillity  which  their  brethren  had  hi- 
therto enjoyed  in  New  Plymouth,  they  hoped 
to  find  this  deiired  afylum  in  New  England  -, 
and  by  the  adivity  of  Mr.  White,  a  non-con- 
formiit  minifter  at  Dorchefter,  an  aflbciation 
was  formed  by  feveral  gentlemen  who  had  im- 
bibed Puritanical  notions,  in  order  to  condud 
a  colony  thither.  They  purchafed  from  the 
council  of  Plymouth  all  the  territory,  extend- 
ing in  length  from  three  miles  north  of  the 
River  Merrimack,  to  three  miles  fouth  of 
Charles  River,  and  in  breadth  from  the  At- 
lantic 
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lantic  to  the  Southern  Ocean  (1627,  March 
19).  Zealous  as  thefe  proprietors  were  to  ac 
comphlli  their  favourite  purpofe,  they  quickly 
perceived  their  own  inability  to  attempt  the 
population  of  fuch  an  immenfe  region,  and 
deemed  it  necefTary  to  call  in  the  aid  of  more 
opulent  co-partners,* 

Of  thefe  they  found,  without  difficulty,  a 
fufficient  number,  chiefly  in  the  capital,  and 
among  perfons  in  the  commercial  and  other 
induftrious  walks  of  life,  who  had  openly 
joined  the  fed;  of  the  Puritans,  or  fecretly  fa- 
voured their  opinions,  Thefe  new  adventu- 
rers, with  the  caution  natural  to  men  conver- 
fant  in  bufinefs,  entertained  doubts  concerning 
the  propriety  of  founding  a  colony  on  the 
bafis  of  a  grant  from  a  private  company  of 
patentees,  who  might  convey  a  right  of  pro- 
perty in  the  foil,  but  could  not  confer  jurif- 
didiion,  or  the  privilege  of  governing  that  fo- 
cicty  which  they  had  in  contemplation  to  efla- 
blifh.  As  it  was  only  from  royal  authority 
that  fuch  powers  could  be  derived,  they  appli- 
ed for  thele;  and  Charles  granted  their  requefl-^, 
with  a  facility  which  appears  aftonifhing,  when 
we  confider  the  principles  and  views  of  the 
men  who  were  fuitors  for  the  favour. 

Time 

*  Neal's  Hill,  cf  Ne^Y  EncrJand,  i.  p.  1:12, 
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Time  has  been  conlidered  as  the  parent  of 
political  VN^ifdom,  but  its  inftrudtions  are  com- 
municated llowly.  Although  the  experience 
of  above  twenty  years  might  have  taught  the 
Englifh  the  impropriety  of  committing  the 
government  of  fettlements  in  America,  to  ex- 
clufive  corporations  reiident  in  Europe,  neither 
the  king  nor  his  fubjedts  had  profited  fo  much 
by  what  palled  before  their  eyes,  as  to  have  ex- 
tended their  ideas  beyond  thofe  adopted  by 
James,  in  his  firft  attempts  towards  coloniza- 
tion. The  charter  of  Charles  I.  to  the  adven- 
turers aifociated  for  planting  the  province  of 
Maffachufetts  Bay,  was  perfecflly  fimilar  to 
thofe  granted  by  his  father  to  the  two  Virgi- 
nian companies  and  to  the  council  of  Ply-. 
mouth.  The  new  adventurers  were  incorpo- 
rated as  a  body  politic,  and  their  right  to  the 
territory,  which  they  had  purchafed  from  the 
council  of  Plymouth,  being  confirmed  by  the 
king,  they  were  empov/ered  to  difpofe  of  the 
lands,  and  to  govern  the  people  who  ihould 
fettle  upon  them.  The  firft  governor  of  the 
company,  and  his  affijdants,  were  named  by 
the  crown  ^  the  right  of  eledling  their  fuc- 
cefiors  was  vefted  in  the  members  of  the  cor- 
poration. The  executive  power  was  commit- 
ted to  the  governor  and  alfiftants  j  that  of  le- 
giilation  to  the  body  of  proprietors,  who  might 
make  ftatutes  and  orders  for  the  good  of  the 
community,  not  inconfiilent  with  the  laws  of 

England, 
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England,  and  inforce  the  obfervance  of  them, 
according  to  the  courfe  of  other  corporations 
within  the  realm.  Their  lands  were  to  be 
held  bv  the  fame  liberal  tenure  with  thole 
granted  to  the  Virginian  company.  They  ob- 
tained the  fame  temporary  exemption  from  in- 
ternal taxes,  and  from  duties  on  goods  exported 
or  imported;  and  notwithftanding  their  mi- 
gration to  America,  they  and  their  defcendants 
were  declared  to  be  entitled  to  all  the  rights 
of  natural-born  fubjedts.'* 

The  manifeft  object  of  this  charter  was  to 
confer  on  the  adventurers  who  undertook  to 
people  the  territory  on  Maifachufetts  Bay,  all 
the  corporate  rights  pofTefled  by  the  council  of 
Plymouth,  from  which  they  had  purchafed  it, 
and  to  form  them  into  a  public"  body,  refem- 
bling  other  great  trading  companies,  which 
the  fpirit  of  monarchy  had  at  that  time  mul- 
tiplied in  the  kingdom.  The  king  feems 
not  to  have  forefeen,  or  to  have  fufpeded, 
the  fecret  intentions  of  thofe  who  projected 
the  meafure;  for  fo  far  was  he  from  alluring 
emigrints,  by  any  hopes  of  indulgence  with 
refped  to  their  religious  fcruples,  or  from 
promifmg  any  relaxation  from  the  rigour  of 
the  penal  ftatutes  againil:  non-conformifis, 
that  he  exprefsly  provides  for  having  the  oath 

of 

*  Hutclvnfon's  Coile6l.  01"  Original  Papers,  p.  i.  &c. 
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of  fupremacy  adminiftered  to  every  peifon  who 
(liall  pals  to  the  colony,  or  inhabit  there.* 

But  whatever  were  the  intentions  of  the 
king  (1629)  the  adventurers  kept  their  own 
object  fteadily  in  view.  Soon  at'ter  their  pow- 
ers to  eftablifli  a  colony  were  rendered  com- 
plete by  the  royal  charter,  they  fitted  out  five 
iliips  for  New  England  ;  on  board  of  v/hich 
embarked  upwards  of  three  hundred  pafiengers, 
with  a  view  of  fettling  there.  Thefe  were 
molHy  zealous  Puritans,  whofe  chief  induce- 
ment to  relinquilh  their  native  land  was  the 
hope  of  enjoying  religious  liberty,  in  a  coun- 
try far  removed  from  the  feat  of  government 
and  the  oppreifion  of  eccleiiaftical  courts.  Some 
eminent  non-conformifl  minifters  accompa- 
nied them  as  their  fpiritual  inflrud:ors.  On 
their  arrival  in  Nev/  England  (June  29)  thev 
found  the  wretched  remainder  of  a  fmall  bodv 

of 


*  Hutchinfon''s  CoUeft.  of  Original  Papers,  p.  iS.- — It  is  fur- 
prifing,  that  Mr.  Ncal,  an  induftricus,  and  generally  a  well-in- 
formed writer,  fhould  affirm,  that  "  free  liberty  of  confcience  was 
granted  by  this  charter  to  all  who  fhould  fettle  in  thofe  parts,  to 
worfhip  God  in  their  own  way."  Hift.  of  N.  Engl.  i.  124..  This 
he  repeats  in  his  Hiftory  of  the  Puritans,  ii.  210  ;  and  fubfequent 
hiftorians  have  copied  him  implicitly.  No  permiflion  of  that  kiKd, 
however,  is  contyined  in  the  charter  j  and  fuch  an  indulgence  would 
have  been  inconfiftent  with  ail  the  maxims  of  Charles  and  his  mi- 
tiillers  during  the  courfe  tf  his  re  gn.  At  the  time  when  Charlci 
iffued  the  charter,  the  influence  cf  Laud  over  his  councils  was  at 
its  height,  the  Puritans  were  profetuted  with  the  greatefl:  feverity^ 
and  the  kingdom  was  ruled  entirely  by  prerogative.  This  is  not  an 
aera  in  which  one  can  expeft  to  meet  with  conceflTions  in  favour  of 
hon-conformifts  from  a  prince  of  Charies-'s  chara^er  and  priuciplei. 
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of  emigrants,  who  had  left  England  the  pre- 
ceding year,  under  the  condud  of  Endicott,  a 
deep  enthuliaft,  whom,  prior  to  their  incorpo- 
ration by  the  royal  charter,  the  aflbciates  had 
appointed  deputy  governor.  They  were  fettled 
at  a  place  called  by  the  Indians  Naunekeag,  and 
to  which  Endicott,  with  the  fond  affectation  of 
fanatics  of  that  age  to  employ  the  language  and 
appellations  of  fcripture  in  the  affairs  of  com- 
mon life,  had  given  the  name  of  Salem. 

The  emigrants  under  Endicott^  and  fuch  as 
now  joined  them,  coincided  perfed:ly  in  reli- 
gious principles.  They  were  Puritans  of  the 
jftrideft  form ;  and  to  men  of  this  characfler 
the  inflitution  of  a  church  was  naturally  of  fuch 
interefting  concern  as  to  take  place  of  every 
other  objed:.  In  this  firfl  tranfacflion,  they 
difplayed,  at  once,  the  extent  of  the  reforma- 
tion at  which  they  aimed.  Without  regard  to 
the  fentiments  of  that  monarch  under  the  fanc- 
tion  of  whofe  authority  they  fettled  in  America, 
and  from  whom  they  derived  right  to  a6t  as  a 
body  politic,  and  in  contempt  of  the  laws  of 
England,  with  which  the  charter  required 
that  none  of  their  acts  or  ordinances  Ihould  be 
inconfillent,  they  adopted  in  their  infant  church 
that  form  of  policy  which  has  fince  been  dillin- 
guithed  by  the  name  of  Independent.  They 
united  together  (Auguil  6)  in  religious  fociety, 
by  a  folemn   covenant   with  God,    and   with 

one 
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one  another,  and  in  ftri(5t  conformity,  as  they 
imagined,  to  the  rules  of  fcripture.  They 
elected  a  paflor,  a  teacher,  and  an  elder,  whom 
they  fet  apart  for  their  refpedtive  offices,  by  im- 
polition  of  the  hands  of  the  brethren.  All 
who  were  that  day  admitted  members  of  the 
church,  lignified  their  afTent  to  a  confeffion  of 
faith  drawn  up  by  their  teacher,  and  gave  an 
account  of  the  foundation  of  their  own  hopes 
as  Chriftians ;  and  it  was  declared,  that  no 
perfon  ihould  hereafter  be  received  into  com- 
munion until  he  gave  fatisfadlion  to  the  church 
with  refpedt  to  his  faith  and  fancflity.  The 
form  of  public  woriliip  which  they  inftituted 
was  without  a  liturgy,  dilincumbered  of  every 
luperfluous  ceremony,  and  reduced  to  the  low- 
eft  ftandard  of  Calviniilic  limplicity.* 

It  was  with  the  utmoft  complacence  that 
men,  paffionately  attached  to  their  own  no-^ 
tions,  and  who  had  long  been  retrained  from 
avowing  them,  employed  themfelves  in  fram- 
ing this  model  of  a  pure  church.  But,  in  the 
iirft  moment  that  they  began  to  tailc  of  Chrif- 
tian  liberty  themfelves,  they  forgot  that  other 
men  had  an  equal  title  to  enjoy  it.  Some  of 
their  number,  retaining  an  high  veneration  for 
the  ritual  of  the  Engliih  church,  were  fo  much 
offended  at  the  total  abolition  of  it,  that  they 
X  with- 

•    Matii.  Magnal.    p.    j8.     Neal's    Hift.    of  N.   En^I.  i.  ii6. 
ChalrrifTs,   p.  14.3. 
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withdrew  from  communion  with  the  newly- 
inflituted  church,  and  allembled  feparately  for 
the  worlhip  of  God.  With  an  inconfifteney, 
of  which  there  are  fuch  flagrant  inftances  among 
Chriilians  of  every  denomination,  that  it  cannot 
be  imputed  as  a  reproach  pecuUar  to  any  fedt, 
the  very  men  who  had  themfelves  fled  from 
perfecution  became  perfecutors ;  and  had  re- 
coLirfe,  in  order  to  enforce  their  own  opinions, 
to  the  fame  unhallowed  weapons,  againft  the 
employment  of  which  they  had  lately  remon- 
ilrated  with  fo  much  violence.  Endicott  cal- 
led the  two  chief  malcontents  before  him ; 
and  though  they  were  men  of  note,  and  among 
the  number  of  original  patentees,  he  expelled 
them  from  the  fociety,  and  fent  them  home  in 
the  iliips  which  were  returning  to  England.* 
The  coloniils  were  now  united  in  fentiments ; 
but  on  the  approach  of  winter,  they  fuflfered 
fo'  much  from  difeafes,  which  carried  ofl^'al- 
moil:  one  half  of  their  number,  that  they  made 
little  progrefs  in  occupying  the  country. 

Meanwhile  the  dired:ors  of  the  company  in 
England  exerted  their  utmoft  endeavours  in 
order  to  reinforce  the  colony  with  a  numerous 
body  of  new  fettlers;  and  as  the  intolerant  fpi- 
rit  of  Laud  exacted  conformity  to  all  the  in- 
junctions of  the  church  with  greater  rigour 

than 

*  Mather,  p.  19.      Nea],  p,  1:5. 
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than  ever,  the  condition  of  fuch  as  had  any 
fcruples  with  refped:  to  this,  became  fo  into- 
lerable, that  many  accepted  of  their  invitation 
to  a  fecure  retreat  in  New  England.  Several 
.of  thefe  were  perfons  of  greater  opulence  and 
of  better  condition  than  any  who  had  hitherto 
migrated  to  that  country.  But  as  they  intend- 
ed to  employ  their  fortunes,  as  well  as  to  ha- 
zard their  perfons,  in  eftablifhing  a  permanent 
colony  there,  and  forefaw  many  inconveniences 
from  their  fubjedtion  to  laws  made  without 
their  own  confent,  and  framed  by  a  fociety 
which  muil  always  be  imperfedlly  acquainted 
with  their  lituatjon,  they  infifted  that  the  cor- 
porate powers  of  the  company  fhoiild  be  trans- 
ferred from  England  to  America,  and  the  go- 
vernment of  the  colony  be  vefted  entirely  in 
thofe  who,  by  fettling  in  the  latter  country, 
became  members  of  it.*  The  company  had 
already  expended  confiderable  fums  in  profecut- 
ing  the  delign  of  their  inftitution,  without 
having  received  almoft  any  return,  and  had  no 
profped:  of  gain,  or  even  of  reimburfement, 
but  what  was  too  remote  and  uncertain  to  be 
fuitable  to  the  ideas  of  merchants,  the  mod 
numerous  clafs  of  its  members.  They  hefi- 
tated,  however,  with  refpe6l  to  the  legality  of 
granting  the  demand  of  the  intended  emigrants. 
]3ut  fuch  was  their  eagernefs  to  be  difengaged 

from 

*  Hutchinfnn's  Coll.  of  Papers,  p.  35. 
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from  an  unpromifing  adventure,  that,  "  by 
general  confent,  it  was  determined,  that  the 
charter  Ihould  be  transferred,  and  the  govern- 
ment be  fettled  in  New  England."*  To  the 
members  of  the  corporation  who  chofe  to  re- 
main at  home  was  refer ved  a  fhare  in  the  trad- 
ing ftock  and  profits  of  the  company  during 
{gwch  years. 

In  this  fingular  tranfacflion,  to  which  there 
IS  nothing  fimilar  in  the  hiftory  of  Engliili  co- 
lonization, two  circumflances  merit  particular 
attention ;  one  is  the  power  of  the  company  to 
make  this  transference  -,  the  other  is  the  filent 
acquiefcence  with  which  the  king  permitted  it 
to  take  place.  If  the  validity  of  this  determi- 
nation of  the  company  be  tried  by  the  charter 
which  conftituted  it  a  body  politic,  and  con- 
veyed to  it  all  the  corporate  powers  with  which 
it  was  invelled,  it  is  evident  that  it  could  nei- 
ther exercife  thofe  powers  in  any  mode  diifer- 
ent  from  what  the  charter  prefcribed,  nor  ali- 
enate them  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  convert  the 
jurifdi(flion  of  a  trading  corporation  in  Eng- 
land into  a  provincial  government  in  Ame- 
rica. But  from  the  firft  inftitution  of  the  com- 
pany of  MalTachufetts  Bay,  its  members  feem 
to  have  been  animated  with  a  fpirit  of  innova- 
tion in  civil  policy,  as  well  as  in  religion ;  and 

by 
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by  the  habit  of  rejedting  eftablifhed  ufages  in  the 
one,  they  were  prepared  for  deviating  from 
them  in  the  other.  They  had  applied  for  a 
royal  charter,  in  order  to  give  legal  eifed:  to 
their  operations  in  England,  as  ad:s  of  a  body 
politic  j  but  the  perfons  whom  they  fent  out 
to  America,  as  foon  as  they  landed  there,  con- 
fidered  themfelves  as  individuals,  united  toge- 
ther by  voluntary  aflbciation,  poil'effing  the  na- 
tural right  of  men  who  form  a  fociety,  to 
adopt  what  mode  of  government,  and  to  exadt 
what  laws  they  deemed  moll  conducive  to  ge- 
neral felicity.  Upon  this  principle  of  being 
entitled  to  judge  and  to  decide  for  themfelves, 
they  eflablilhed  their  church  in  Salem,  with- 
out regard  to  the  inftitutions  of  the  church  of 
England,  of  which  the  charter  fuppofed  them 
to  be  members,  and  bound  of  conlequence  to 
conformity  with  its  ritual.  Suitabl)^  to  the 
fame  ideas,  we  Ihall  obferve  them  framing  all 
their  future  plans  of  civil  and  ecclefiaftical  po- 
licy. The  king,  though  abundantly  vigilant 
in  obferving  and  checking  flighter  encroach- 
ments on  his  prerogative,  was  either  fo  much 
occupied  at  that  time  with  other  cares  occali- 
oned  by  his  fatal  breach  with  his  parliament, 
that  he  could  not  attend  to  the  proceedings  of 
the  company  ;  or  he  was  fo  much  pleafed  with 
the  profpecft  of  removing  a  body  of  turbulent 
fubjed:s  to  a  diftant  country,  where  they  might 
be  ufeful,  and  could  not  prove  dangerous,  that 

he 
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he  was  difpofed  to  connive  at  the  irregularity 
of  a  ineafure  which  facihtated  their  departure* 

Without  interruption  from  the  crown,  the 
adventurers  proceeded  to  carry  their  fcheme  in- 
to execution.  In  a  general  court,  John  Win- 
throp  was  appointed  governor,  and  Thoipas 
Dudley  deputy-governor,  and  eighteen  aflitt^ 
ants  were  chofen ;  in  whom,  together  with 
the  body  of  freemen  who  fhould  fettle  in  New 
England  (1630)  were  vefted  all  the  corporate 
rights  of  the  company.  With  fuch  zeal  and 
activity  did  they  prepare  for  emigration,  that 
in  the  courfe  of  the  enfuing  year  feventeen 
fhips  failed  for  Nev/  England,  and  aboard  of 
thefe  above  fifteen  hundred  perfons,  among 
whom  were  feveral  of  refpe(fl:able  families,  ana 
in  eafy  circumftances.  On  their  arrival  in 
New  England,  many  were  fo  ill-fatisfied  with 
the  fituation  of  Salem,  that  they  explored  the 
country  in  queil:  of  fome  better  ftation ;  and 
fettling  in  diiferent  places  around  the  Bay, 
according  to  their  various  fancies,  laid  the 
foundations  of  Bofton,  Charleftown,  Dor- 
chefter,  Roxborough,  and  other  towns,  which 
have  iince  become  confiderable  in  the  province. 
In  each  of  thefe  a  church  was  eftabliihed  on 
the  fime  model  with  that  of  Salem.  This, 
together  with  the  care  of  making  provillon  for 
their  fubfiltence  during  winter,  occupied  them 
entirely  during  fome  months.     But  in  the  lirfl: 

general 
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general  court  (Odlober  19)  their  dilpolition  to 
conlider  themlelves  as  members  of  an  inde- 
pendent fociety,  unconfined  by  the  regulations 
in  their  charter,  began  to  appear.  The  electi- 
on of  the  governor  and  deputy  governor,  the 
appointment  of  all  other  officers,  and  even  the 
power  of  making  laws,  all  which  were  granted 
by  the  charter  to  the  freemen,  were  taken  from 
them,  and  veiled  in  the  council  of  alhflants. 
But  the  ariftocratical  fpirit  of  this  refolution 
did  not  accord  with  the  ideas  of  equality  pre- 
valent among  the  people,  who  had  been  fur- 
prifed  into  an  approbation  of  it.  Next  year 
(1631)  the  freemen,  whofe  numbers  had  been 
greatly  augmented  by  the  admiffion  of  new 
members,  refumed  their  former  rights. 

But,  at  the  fame  time,  they  ventured  to  de- 
viate from  the  charter  in  a  matter  of  greater 
moment,  wliich  deeply  affed:ed  all  the  future 
operations  of  the  colony,  and  contributed  great- 
ly to  form  that  peculiar  chara<fter  by  which  the 
people  of  New  England  have  been  diftin- 
guifhed.  A  law  was  palled,  declaring  that 
none  lliall  hereafter  be  admitted  freemen,  or  be 
entitled  to  any  Ihare  in  the  government,  or  be 
capable  of  being  chofen  magill:rates,  or  even  of 
ferving  as  jurymen,  but  fuch  as  have  been 
received   into    the  cb.urch   as  n-iembers.*     By 

this 
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this  refolution,  every  perfon  who  did  not  bold 
the  favourite  opinions  concerning  the  docflrines 
of  religion,  the  difcipline  of  the  church,  or  the 
rites  of  worfhip,  was  at  once  caft  out  of  the 
fociety,  and  ftripped  of  all  the  privileges  of  a 
citizen.  An  uncontrolled  power  of  approving 
or  reje(5ting  the  claims  of  thofe  who  applied 
for  admiflion  into  communion  with  the  church 
beine  veiled  in  the  miniflers  and  leading  men 
of  each  congregation,  the  moH  valuable  of  all 
civil  rights  was  made  to  depend  on  their  de- 
cilion,  with  refped:  to  qualifications  purely  ec- 
clefiailical.  As  in  examining  into  thefe,  they 
proceeded  not  by  any  known  or  eftablifhed 
rules^  but  exercifed  a  difcretionary  judgment, 
the  clergy  rofe  gradually  to  a  degree  of  influ- 
ence and  authority,  from  which  the  levelling 
fpirit  of  the  independent  church  policy  was 
calculated  to  exclude  them.  As  by  their  de- 
termination the  political  condition  of  every  ci- 
tizen was  fixed,  all  paid  court  to  men  poflefied 
of  fuch  an  important  power,  by  alluming  thofe 
auftere  and  fand:imonious  manners  which  were 
known  to  be  the  moft  certain  recommendation 
to  their  favour.  In  confequence  of  this  afcen- 
dant,  which  was  acquired  chiefly  by  the  wildefl; 
enthufiafts  among  the  clergy,  their  notions 
became  a  ftandard  to  which  all  ftudied  to  con- 
form, and  the  fingularities  chara^teriflic  of  the 
Puritans  in  that  age  increafed,  of  which  many 
remarkable  inftance?  will  occur  in  the  courfe  of 
our  narrative,  Though 
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Though  a  confiderable  number  of  planters 
was  cut  off  by  the  difeafes  prevalent  in  a  coun- 
try (o  imperfe(ftly  cultivated  by  its  original  in-^ 
habitants,  as  to  be  flill  almoft  one  continued 
foreft,  and  feveral,  difcouraged  by  the  hard- 
ships to  which  they  were  expofed^  returned  to 
England  (1632)  recruits  fufficient  to  replace 
them  arrived.  At  the  fame  time  the  fmall- 
pox,  a  diftemper  fetal  to  the  people  of  the 
New  World,  fvvept  away  fuch  multitudes  of 
the  natives  that  fome  whole  tribes  difappeared^ 
and  Heaven,  by  thus  evacuating  a  country  in 
which  the  Englifh  might  fettle  without  mo- 
leftation,  was  luppofed  to  declare  its  intention 
that  they  fhould  occupy  it. 

As  feveral  of  the  vacant  Indian  (lations  were 
well  chofen,  fuch  was  the  eagernefs  of  the 
Englifh  to  take  pofleflion  of  them,  that  their 
fettlements  became  more  numerous  and  more 
widely  difperfed  than  fuited  the  condition  of  an 
infant  colony.  This  led  to  an  innovation 
which  totally  altered  the  nature  and  conftitu- 
tion  of  the  government.  When  a  general 
court  was  to  be  held  in  the  year  one  thouilind 
fix  hundred  and  thirty-four,  the  freemen,  in- 
ftead  of  attending  it  in  perfon  as  the  charter  pre- 
fcribed,  elecfted  reprefentatives  in  their  different 
diftridts,  authorizing  them  to  appear  in  their 
name,  with  full  power  to  deliberate  and  decide 
concerning  every  point  that  fell  under  the  cog- 
Y  nizance 
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nizance  of  the  general  court.  Whether  thi^ 
meafure  was  fuggefted  by  fome  deligning  lea- 
ders, or  whether  they  found  it  prudent  to 
footh  the  people  by  complying  with  their  in- 
clination, is  uncertain.  The  reprefentatives 
were  admitted ;  and  confidered  themfelves,  in 
conjundion  with  the  governor  and  affiftants, 
as  the  fupreme  legillative  aflembly  of  the  co- 
lony. In  affertion  of  their  own  rights  they 
enaded,  that  no  law  fhould  be  pafTed,  no  tax 
ihould  be  impofed,  and  no  public  officer  fhould 
be  appointed,  but  in  the  general  afTembiy.  The 
pretexts  for  making  this  new  arrangement  were 
plaufible..  The  number  of  freemen  was  great- 
ly increafed ;  many  refided  at  a  diftance  from 
the  places- where  the  fupreme  courts  were  held> 
perfonal  attendance  became  inconvenient ;  the 
form  of  government  in  their  own  country  had 
rendered  familiar  the  idea  of  delegating  their 
lights,  and  committing  the  guardianmip  of 
their  liberties,  to  reprefentatives  of  their  own 
choice,  and  the  experience  of  ages  had  taught 
them  that  this  important  trult  might  with 
fafety  be  lodged  in  their  hands.  Thus  did  the 
company  of  Maflachufetts  Bay,  in  lefs  than 
lix  years  from  its  incorporation  by  the  king, 
mature  and  perfect  a  fcheme  which,  I  have 
already  obferved,  fome  of  its  more  artful  and 
afpiring  leaders  feem  to  have  had  in  view  whens 
the  aflbciation  for  peopling  New  England  was 
iirft  formed  c     The  colony  mufl  henceforward 

be 
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be  conlidered,  not  as  a  corporation  whole 
powers  were  defined,  and  its  mode  of  proce- 
dure regulated  by  its  charter,  but  as  a  fociety, 
which,  having  acquired  or  aflbmed  poHtical 
Uberty,  had,  by  its  own  voluntary  deed,  adopt- 
ed a  conftitution  or  government  framed  on  the 
model  of  that  in  England, 

'  But  however  liberal  their  fyflem  of  civil  po- 
licy might  be,  as  their  religious  opinions  were 
no  longer  under  any  reftraint  of  authority,  the 
fpirit  of  fanaticifm  continued  to  fpread,  and 
became  every  day  wilder  and  more  extravagant, 
Williams,  a  minifler  of  Salem,  in  high  efli- 
mation,  having  conceived  an  antipathy  to  the 
Crofs  of  St.  George  in  the  ilandardof  England, 
declaimed  againft  it  with  fo  much  vehemence 
as  a  relic  of  fuperilition  and  idolatiy,  which 
ouglit  not  to  be  retained  among  a  people  fo  pure 
and  fancftiiied,  that  Endicot,  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  court  of  aflilliants,  in  a  tranfport 
of  zeal,  publicly  cut  out  the  Crofs  from  the 
enlign  difplayed  before  the  governor's  gate. 
This  frivolous  matter  interefted  and  divided  the 
colony.  Some  of  the  militia  fcrupled  to  follow 
colours  in  which  there  was  a  Crofs,  left  they 
Ihould  do  honour  to  an  idol ;  others  refiifed  to 
ferve  under  a  mutilated  banner,  left  they  Ihould 
be  fufped:ed  of  having  renounced  their  allegi- 
ance to  the  crown  of  England.  After  a  long 
controverfy,  carried  on  by  both   parties  with 

that 
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that  heat  and  zeal  which  in  trivial  difputes  llip- 
ply  the  want  of  argument,  the  contefl  was 
terminated  by  a  compromife.  The  Crofs  was 
retained  in  the  enligns  of  forts  and  fhips,  but 
erafed  from  the  colours  of  the  militia.  Willi- 
ams, on  account  of  this,  as  well  as  of  fome 
other  dod:rines  deemed  unlound,  was  banifhed 
out  of  the  colony.* 

.  The  profperous  ftate  of  New  England  was 
now  fo  highly  extolled,  and  the  fimple  frame 
of  its  ecclefiaftic  policy  was  fo  much  admired 
by  all  whofe  affecflions  were  eftranged  from  the 
church  of  England,  that  crowds  of  new  fet- 
krs  flocked  thither  (1635),  Among  thefe 
were  two  perfons,  whofe  names  have  been 
rendered  memorable  by  the  appearance  which 
they  afterwards  made  on  a  more  confpicuous 
theatre  j  one  was  Hugh  Peters,  the  enthufi- 
aftic  and  intriguing  chaplain  of  OUver  Crom- 
well ;  the  other  Mr.  Henry  Vane,  fon  of  Sir 
Henry  Vane,  a  privy  counfellor,  high  in  of- 
iice,  and  of  great  credit  with  the  king ;  a  young 
man  of  a  noble  family,  animated  with  fuch 
zeal  for  pure  religion  and  fuch  love  of  liberty 
as  induced  him  to  relinquifh  all  his  hopes  in 
England,  and  to  fettle  in  a  colony  hitherto  no 
farther  advanced  in  improvement  than  barely  to 
afford  fubliftence  to  its  members,  was  received 

with 


*  Neal's   Hift.  cf  N.    Eng.  p.    140,  &c.     l^utchipfon,  p.  3^,. 
phaliners,  p.  156. 
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with  the  fondcft  admiration.  His  mortified 
appearance,  his  demure  look,  and  rigid  man- 
ners, carried  even  beyond  the  ftandard  of  pre- 
eifenefs  in  that  fociety  which  he  joined,  feemed 
to  indicate  a  man  of  high  fpiritual  attain- 
ments, while  his  abilities  and  addrefs  in  bufi- 
nefs  pointed  him  out  as  worthy  of  the  higheft 
liation  in  the  community.  With  univerfal 
confent,  and  high  expediations  of  advantage 
from  his  admin iflration,  he  was  eled:ed  gover- 
nor in  the  year  (1636)  fublequent  to  his  ar- 
rival. But  as  the  affairs  of  an  infant  colony 
afforded  not  objects  adequate  to  the  talents  of 
Vane,  his  bufy  pragmatical  fpirit  occupied  it- 
felf  with  theological  fubtilties  and  fpeculations 
unworthy  of  his  attention.  Thefe  were  ex- 
cited by  a  woman,  whofe  reveries  produced 
fuch  effeds,  both  within  the  colony  and  beyond 
its  precinfts,  that,  frivolous  as  they  may  now 
appear,  they  muft  be  mentioned  as  an  occur- 
rence of  importance  in  its  hiftory. 

It  was  the  cuffom  at  that  time  in  New  Eng- 
land, among  the  chief  men  in  every  congrega- 
tion, to  meet  once  a  week,  in  order  to  repeat 
the  fermons  which  they  had  heard,  and  to  hold 
religious  conference  with  refped:  to  the  do(5trine 
contained  in  them.  Mrs.  Hutchinfon,  whofe 
hufband  was  among  the  moll  refped:able  mem- 
bers of  the  colony,  regretting  that  perfons  of 
her  fex  were  excluded  from  the  benefit  of  thofe 

meetings, 
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meetings,  allembledilcitedly  in  her  houfe  a  num- 
ber of  women,  who  employed  themfelves  in 
pious  exercifes  iimilar  to  thole  of  the  men.  At 
iirft  ilie  iatisfied  herfelf  with  repeating  what 
fhe  could  recoiled:  of  the  difcourfes  delivered 
by  their  teachers.  She  began  afterwards  to  add 
illuftrations,  and  at  length  proceeded  to  cen- 
fure  fome  of  the  clergy  as  unfound,  and  to 
vent  opinions  and  fancies  of  her  own.  Thefe 
were  all  founded  on  the  fyftem  which  is  deno- 
minated Antinomian  by  divines,  and  tinged 
with  the  deepefl  enthufiafm.  She  taught, 
that  fan(5lity  of  life  is  no  evidence  of  j  unifica- 
tion, or  of  a  ftate  of  favour  with  God;  and 
that  fuch  as  inculcated  the  neceility  of  m^ni- 
fefling  the  reality  of  our  faith  by  obedience, 
preached  only  a  covenant  of  works ;  fhe  con- 
tended that  the  fpirit  of  God  dwelt  perfonally 
in  good  men,  and  by  inward  revelations  and 
impreffions  they  received  the  fulleft  difcoveries 
of  the  divine  will.  The  fluency  and  confi- 
dence with  which  fhe  delivered  thefe  notions 
gained  her  many  admirers  and  profelytes,  not 
only  among  the  vulgar,  but  among  the  princi- 
pal inhabitants .  The  whole  colony  was  inte- 
refled  and  agitated.  Vane,  whofe  fagacity  and 
acutenefs  feemed  to  forfake  him  whenever  they 
were  turned  towards  religion,  efpoufed  and  de- 
fended her  wildefl:  tenets.  Many  conferences 
were  held  (1637)  days  of  failing  and  humili- 
ation   were    appointed,    a  general   fynod   was 

called. 
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called,  and,  after  diflentions  fo  violent  as  threat- 
ened the  diffolution  of  the  colony,  Mrs.  Hut- 
chinfon's  opinions  were  condemned  as  erroneous^ 
and  fhe  herfelf  baniihed.  Several  of  her  difci- 
ples  withdrew  from  the  province  of  their  own 
accord.  Vane  quitted  America  in  difguft,  un- 
lamented  even  by  thofe  who  had  lately  admired 
him;  fome  b£  whom  regarded  him  now  as  a 
mere  vilionary,  and  others  as  one  of  thofe  dark 
turbulent  Ipirits  doomed  to  embroil  every  fo- 
ciety  into  which  they  enter."* 

However  much  thefe  theological  contefts 
liiight  difquiet  the  colony  of  Malfachufetts 
Bay,  they  contributed  to  the  more  fpeedy  po- 
pulation of  America.  When  Williams  was 
banifhed  from  Salem  in  the  year  one  thoufand 
fix  hundred  and  thirty-four,  fuch  was  the  at- 
tachment of  his  hearers  to  a  paftor  whofe  piety 
they  revered,  that  a  good  number  of  them  vo- 
luntarily accompanied  him  in  his  exile.  They 
direcfled  their  march  towards  the  fouth;  and 
having  purchafed  from  the  natives  a  conlider- 
able  tradt  of  land,  to  v/hich  Williams  gave  the 
name  of  Providence,  they  fettled  there.  They 
were  joined  foon  after  by  fome  of  thofe  to 
whom  the  proceedings  againfl  Mrs*  Hutchin- 
fon  gave  difguft ;  and  by  a  tranfadion  with 
the  Indians   they  obtained  a  right  to  a  fertile 

ifland 


*  Mather,  book  vii.. c.  3.     Hutclilnfon,  p.  53.  74.     Neal,  p.  i. 
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Hland  in  Naraganfet  Bay,  which  acquired  the 
name  of  Rhode  Ifland.  Williams  remained 
among  them  upwards  of  forty  years,  refpeded 
as  the  father  and  the  guide  of  the  colony  which 
he  had  planted.  His  fpirit  differed  from  that 
of  the  Puritans  in  MalTachufetts  j  it  was  mild 
and  tolerating ;  and  having  ventured  himfelf  to 
reject  eftabliihed  opinions,  he  endeavoured  to 
fecure  the  fame  liberty  to  other  men,  by  main- 
taining, that  the  exercife  of  private  judgment 
was  a  natural  and  facred  right ;  that  the  civil 
magiflrate  has  no  compullive  jurifdi6lion  in 
the  concerns  of  religion  ;  that  the  punifhment 
of  anv  perfon  on  account  of  his  opinions,  was 
an  encroachment  oh  confcience,  and  an  ad:  of 
perfecution.*  Thefe  humane  principles  he 
inftilled  into  his  followers;  and  all  who  felt  or 
dreaded  opprefTion  in  other  fettlements,  reforted 
to  a  community  in  which  univerfal  toleration 
was  known  to  be  a  fundamental  maxim.  In 
the  plantations  of  Providence  and  Rhode  Illand, 
political  union  was  eftabliihed  by  voluntary  af- 
fociation,  and  the  equality  of  condition  among 
the  members,  as  well  as  their  religious  opini- 
ons ;  their  form  of  government  was  purely  de- 
mocratical,  the  fupreme  power  being  lodged 
in  the  freemen  perfonally  alTembled.  In  this 
flate  they  remained  until  they  were  incorpora- 
ted by  charter.-f-  To 

•  Neal's  Hid.  cf  N.  Eng.  p.  14.1* 

f  Hutch. nibn,   p.    38.     IStrd  ii.   i:;-5.     »ougl.   Sun-..  :i.  p.  7G, 
&c.     Chal.Ticrs,  ch.  ii. 
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To  fimilar  caufes  the  colony  of  Conned:i- 
cut  is  indebted  for  its  origin.  The  rivalfhip 
between  Mr.  Cotton  and  Mr.  Hooker,  two 
favourite  minifters  in  the  fettlement  of  Maf- 
fachufets  Bay,  difpofed  the  latter,  who  was 
leaft  fuccefsful  in  this  contefl  for  fame  and 
power,  to  wifh  for  fome  fettlement  at  a  dif- 
tance  from  a  competitor  by  whom  his  reputa- 
tion was  eclipfed.  A  good  number  of  thofc 
who  had  imbibed  Mrs.  Hutchinfon's  noti- 
ons, and  were  offended  at  fuch  as  combated 
them,  offered  to  accompany  him.  Having 
employed  proper  perfons  to  explore  the  coun- 
try, they  pitched  upon  the  weft  fide  of  the 
great  river  Connedlicut  as  the  moft  inviting  fta- 
tion;  and  in  the  year  one  thoufand  fix  hundred 
and  thirty-fix,  about  an  hundred  perfons,  with 
their  wives  and  families,  after  a  fatiguing 
march  of  many  days  through  woods  and 
fwamps,  arrived  there,  and  laid  the  foundati- 
on of  the  towns  of  Hartford,  Springfield,  and 
Weatherfield.  This  fettlement  was  attended 
with  peculiar  irregularities.  Part  of  the  dif- 
tri(ft  now  occupied  lay  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
territory  granted  to  the  colony  of  Maffachufets 
Bay,  and  yet  the  emigrants  took  a  com-miflion 
from  the  governor  and  court  of  affiftants,  em- 
powering them  to  exercife  jurifdidiion  in  that 
country.  The  Dutch  from  Manhados  or 
New  York,  having  difcovered  the  river  Con- 
neiSicut,  and  eftablifhed  fome  trading  houfes 
Z  upon 
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upon  it,  had  acquired  all  the  right  that  prior 
pofl'effion  confers .  Lord  Say  and  Sele,  and 
Lord  Brooke,  the  heads  of  two  illuftrious  fa- 
mihes,  were  fo  much  alarmed  at  the  arbi- 
trary meafures  of  Charles  I.  both  in  his  civil 
and  eccleiiaflical  admlniftration,  that  they  took 
a  refolution,  not  unbecoming  young  men  of  no- 
ble birth  and  liberal  fentirnents,  of  retiring  to 
the  New  World,  in  order  to  enjoy  fuch  a  form 
of  religion  as  they  approved  of,  and  thofe  liber- 
ties which  they  deemed  effential  to  the  well-be- 
ing of  fociety.  They,  too,  fixed  on  the  banks  of 
the  Conned:icut  as  their  place  of  fettlement,  and 
had  taken  pofleffion,  by  building  a  fort  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  which,  from  their  united 
names,  was  called  Say  Brook.  The  emigrants 
from  MalTachufets,  without  regarding  either 
the  defe6ls  in  their  own  right  or  the  pretenfi- 
ons  of  other  claimants,  kept  poffeffion,  and 
proceeded  with  vigour  to  clear  and  cultivate 
the  country.  By  degrees  they  got  rid  of  eve- 
ry competitor.  The  Dutch,  recently  fettled 
in  America,  and  too  feeble  to  engage  in  a  war, 
peaceably  withdrew  from  Conne6licut.  Lord 
Say  and  Sele,  and  Lord  Brook,  made  over  to 
the  colony  whatever  title  they  might  have  to 
any  lands  in  that  region.  Society  was  efta- 
bliihed  by  a  voluntary  compact  of  the  freemen ; 
and  though  they  foon  difclaimed  all  depen- 
dance  on  the  colony  of  MalTachufets  Bay,  they 
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retained  fuch  veneration  for  its  legiilative  wif- 
dom,  as  to  adopt  a  form  of  government  near- 
ly refembling  its  inftitutions,  w^ith  refped:  both 
to  civil  and  ecclefiaftical  policy.  At  a  fub- 
fequent  period,  the  colony  of  Connedticut  was 
like  wife  incorporated  by  royal  charter.* 

The  hillory  of  the  firft  attempts  to  people 
the  provinces  of  New  Hampfhire  and  Main, 
which  form  the  fourth  and  moft  cxtenfive  di- 
vifion  in  New  England,  is  obfcure  and  per- 
plexed, by  the  interfering  claims  of  various 
proprietors.  The  company  of  Plymouth  had 
inconliderately  parcelled  out  the  northern  part 
of  the  territory  contained  in  its  grant  among 
different  perfons :  Of  thefe  only  Sir  Ferdinan- 
do  Gorges  and  Captain  Mafon  feem  to  have 
had  any  ferious  intention  to  occupy  the  lands 
allotted  to  them.  Their  efforts  to  accomplifh 
this  were  meritorious  and  perfevering,  but  un- 
fuccefsful.  The  cxpence  of  fettling  colonies 
in  an  uncultivated  country  muft  neceffarily  be 
great  and  immediate ;  the  profped:  of  a  return 
is  often  uncertain  and  always  remote.  The 
funds  of  two  private  adventurers  were  not  a- 
dequate  to  fuch  an  undertaking.  Nor  did  the 
planters  whom  they  fent  out  poffefs  that  prin- 
ciple of  enthufiafm,  which  animated  their 
neighbours   of    Maffachufets  with  vigour,    to 

ilruggle 

*  Hutchinfon,  p.  44,  Sec.   Neal,  i.  147.    Doughs,  ii.  15?,  Sec. 
Chalmers' Annals,  ch.  iz. 
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ftruggle  through  all  the  hardihips  and  dangers 
to  which  fociety,    in  its  infancy,    is  expofed 
in  a  favage  land.     Gorges   and  Mafon,    it  Is 
probable,    muft  have  abandoned  their  defign, 
if,  from  the  fame  motives  that  fettlements  had 
been   made  in  Rhode  Ifland  and  Connedicut, 
colonifts  had  not  unexpectedly  migrated  into 
New   Hampihire    and    Main.      Mr.  Wheel- 
right,    a   minifter   of  fome   note,    nearly  re- 
lated  to   Mrs.  Hutchinfon,   and   one  of  her 
moft  fervent  admirers  and  partifans,  had,  on 
this   account,    been  banifhed  from   the   pro- 
vince of  Maflachufetts  Bay.*     In  queft  of  a 
new  ftation,  he  took  a  courfe  oppofite  to  the 
other  exiles ;  and  advancing  towards  the  north, 
founded  the  town  of  Exeter,  on  a  fmall  river 
flowing  into  Pifkataqua  Bay.     His  followers, 
few  in  number,  but  firmly  united,   were  of 
fuch  rigid  principles,  that  even  the  churches 
of  Maffachufetts  did  not  appear  to  them  fuffi- 
ciently  pure.     From  time  to  time  they  receiv- 
ed fome  recruits,  whom  love  of  novelty,  or 
diflatisfacflion  with   the  eccleliajftical  inftituti- 
ons  of  the  other  colonies,  prompted  to  join 
them.     Their  plantations  were  widely  difper- 
fed,  but  the  country  was  thinly  peopled,  and 
its    political   ftate  extremely   unfettled.     The 
colony   of  Maflachufetts    Bay   claimed  jurif- 
di^^ion  over  them,    as  occupying  lands   fitu- 

ated 
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ated  within  the  limits  of  their  grant.  Gorges 
and  Mafon  alTerted  the  rights  conveyed  to 
them  as  proprietors  by  their  charter.  In  fe- 
veral  diftrids,  the  planters,  without  regard- 
ing the  pretenjQons  of  either  party,  governed 
themfelves  by  maxims  and  laws  copied  from 
thofc  of  their  brethren  in  the  adjacent  colo- 
nies.* The  firft  reduction  of  the  political 
conftitution  in  the  provinces  of  New  Hamp- 
fliire  and  Main  into  a  regular  and  permanent 
form,  was  fubfequent  to  the  revolution. 

By  extending  their  fettlements,  the  Englifh 
became  expofed  to  new  danger.  The  tribes  of 
Indians  around  Maflkchufctts  Bay  were  feeble 
and  unwarlikcj  yet  from  regard  to  juftice,  as 
well  as  motives  of  prudence,  the  firft  colonifts 
were  ftudious  to  obtain  the  confent  of  the  na- 
tives before  they  ventured  to  occupy  any  of 
their  lands  -,  and  though  in  fuch  tranfadtions 
the  coniideration  given  was  often  very  inade- 
quate to  the  value  of  the  territory  acquired,  it 
was  fufficient  to  fatisfy  the  demands  of  the 
proprietors.  The  Englifh  took  quiet  pofTeffion 
of  the  lands  thus  conveyed  to  them,  and  no 
open  hoftility  broke  out  between  them  and  the 
ancient  poflelTors.  But  the  colonies  of  Pro- 
vidence and  Connecticut  foon  found  that  they 
were  furrounded  by  more  powerful  and  mar- 
tial 

*  Hufchinfon,  p.   103,  &c.  J76,    Douglas's  Sum,  ii,  zz,  Sec. 
Chalmers'  Annals,  ch,  17, 
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tial  nations.  Among  thefe  the  moft  conli- 
derable  were  the  Naraganfets  and  Pequods ;  the 
former  feated  on  the  Bay  which  bears  their 
name,  and  the  latter  occupying  the  territory 
which  ftretches  from  the  river  Pequodalong 
the  banks  of  the  Connecticut.  The  Pequods 
were  a  formidable  people,  who  could  bring 
into  the  field  a  thoufand  warriors,  not  infe- 
rior in  courage  to  any  in  the  New  World. 
They  fore£iw,  not  only  that  the  extermination, 
of  the  Indian  race  mull:  be  the  confequence  of 
permitting  the  Englifh  to  fpread  over  the  con- 
tinent of  America,  but  that  if  meafures  were 
not  fpeediiy  concerted  to  prevent  it,  the  cala- 
mity v/ould  be  unavoidable.  With  this  view 
they  applied  to  the  Narraganfets,  requefting 
them  to  forget  ancient  animofities  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  to  co-operate  with  them  in  expel- 
ing  a  common  enemy  who  threatened  both 
with  deftrudion.  They  reprefented  that,  when 
thofe  ftrangers  firil:  landed,  the  obje6l  of  their 
vilit  was  not  fufpedted,  and  no  proper  precau- 
tions were  taken  to  check  their  progrefs ;  that 
now,  by  fending  out  colonies  in  ©ne  year  to- 
wards three  different  quarters,  their  intentions 
were  manifeft,  and  the  people  of  America 
muft  abandon  their  native  feats  to  make  way 
for  unjuft  intruders. 

But  the  Naraganfets  and  Pequods,  like  moil 
of    the  contiguous  tribes    in    America,    were 
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rivals,  and  there  fublilled  between  them  an 
hereditary  and  implacable  enmity.  Revenge 
is  the  darling  paiiion  of  lavages  ;  in  order  to 
fecure  the  indulgence  of  which  there  is  no 
prefent  advantage  that  they  will  not  facrifice, 
and  no  future  confequence  which  they  do  not 
totally  difregard.  The  Naraganfets,  inftead 
of  clofing  with  the  prudent  propofal  of  their 
neighbours,  difcovered  their  hoftile  intentions 
to  the  governor  of  Maffachufetts  Bay;  and, 
eager  to  lay  hold  on  fuch  a  favourable  opportu- 
nity of  wreaking  their  vengeance  on  their  an- 
cient foes,  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the 
Englifh  againfl:  them.  The  Pequods,  more 
exafperated  than  difcouraged  by  the  imprudence 
and  treachery  of  their  countrymen,  took  the 
field,  and  carried  on  the  war  in  the  ufual 
mode  of  Americans.  They  furprifed  flragglers, 
and  fcalped  tliem  ;  they  plundered  and  burnt 
remote  fettlements  ;  they  attacked  Fort  Say 
Brook  without  fuccefs,  though  garrifoned  only 
by  twenty  men'j  and  when  the  Englifli  be- 
gan to  a6l  often fively,  they  retired  to  faftneffes 
which  they  deemed  inacceilible.  The  differ- 
ent colonies  had  agreed  to  unite  againfl  the 
common  enemy,  each  furnifhing  a  quota  of 
men  in  proportion  to  its  numbers.  The  troops 
of  Connecticut  Vv^hich  lav  m.oft  exoofed  to 
danger  were  foon  affembled.  The  march  of 
thofe  from  Maffachufets,  wdiich  formed  the 
mofl  confidcrable   body,  was   retarded  by  the 
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mofl  lingular  caufe  that  ever  influenced  the  o- 
perations  of  a  military  force.  When  they 
were  muftered  previous  to  their  departure,  it 
was  found  that  fome  of  the  officers,  as  well 
as  of  the  private  foldiers,  were  ftill  under  a 
covenant  of  works ;  and  that  the  bleffing  of 
God  could  not  be  implored  or  expeded  to 
crown  the  arms  of  fuch  unhallowed  men  with 
fuccefs.  The  alarm  was  general,  and  many 
arrangements  neceflary  in  order  to  caft  out  the 
unclean,  and  to  render  this  little  band  fuffici- 
ently  pure  to  fight  the  battles  of  a  people  who 
entertained  high  ideas  of  their  own  fandtity.*" 

Meanwhile  the  Connecticut  troops,  reinfor- 
ced by  a  fmall  detachment  from  Say  Brook, 
found  it  neceflary  to  advance  towards  the  ene- 
my. They  were  pofted  on  a  riling  ground,  in 
the  middle  of  a  fwamp  towards  the  head  of 
the  river  Miftick,  which  they  had  furrounded 
with  palifadoes,  the  beft  defence  that  their  flen- 
der  fkill  in  the  art  of  fortification  had  difco- 
vered.  Though  they  knew  that  the  Englilli 
were  in  motion,  yet,  with  the  ufual  improvi- 
dence and  fecurity  of  favages,  they  took  no 
meafures  either  to  obferve  their  progrefs,  or  to 
guard  againft  being  furprifed  themfelves.  The 
enemy  (May  20)  uuperceived,  reached  the 
palifadoes,    and   if  a  dog  had  not   given  the 

alarm 
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akrm  by  barking,  the  Indians  muft  have  been 
mailacred  without  refiftance.  In  a  moment, 
however  they  ftarted  to  arms,  and  railing  the 
war-cry,  prepared  to  repel  the  alTailants.  But 
at  that  early  period  of  their  intercourfe  with 
the  Europeans,  the  Americans  were  little  ac- 
quainted with  the  ufe  of  gunpowder,  and 
dreaded  its  efFedls  extremely.  While  Ibme  of 
the  Englifh  galled  them  with  an  incelTant  fire 
through  the  intervals  between  the  palifadoes, 
others  forced  their  way  by  the  entries  into  the 
forti  filled  only  with  branches  of  trees ;  and 
fetting  fire  to  the  huts  which  were  covered 
with  reeds,  the  confufion  and  terror  quickly 
became  general.  Many  of  the  wonien  and 
children  periflied  in  the  flames ;  and  the  war- 
riors, in  endeavouring  to  efcape,  were  either 
flain  by  the  Englifh,  or  falling  into  the  hands 
of  their  Indian  allies,  who  furrounded  the  fort 
at  a  diflance,  were  referved  for  a  more  cruel 
fate.  After  the  junction  of  the  troops  from 
MafTachufetts,  the  Englifli  refolved  to  purfue 
their  vidiory ;  and  hunting  the  Indians  from 
one  place  of  retreat  to  another,  fome  fubfe- 
quent  encounters  were  hardly  lei's  fatal  to  them 
than  the  adlion  on  the  Miftick.  In  lefs  than 
three  months  the  tribe  of  Pequods  was  extir- 
pated :  A  few  miferable  fugitives  who  took  re- 
fuge among  the  neighbouring  Indians,  being 
incorporated  by  them,  loft  their  name  as  a  dif- 
tindl  people*  In  this  lirft  elfay  of  their  arms, 
A  a  the 
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the  colonics  of  New  England  feem  to  hav^ 
been  conduced  by  fkilfial  and  enterprifing  offi-- 
cers,  and  difplayed  both  courage  and  perfeve- 
rance  as  foldiers.  Bat  they  ftained  their  laurels 
by  the  ufe  which  they  made  of  vi<il:ory.  In- 
Itead  of  treating  the  Peq,uods  as  an  indepen- 
dent people,  who;-  made  a  gallant  effort  to  de- 
fend the  property,  the  rights,  and  the  freedom 
©f  their  nation,-  they  retaliated  upon  them  all 
the  barbarities  of  American  war.  Some  they 
maffacred  in  cold  blood,  others  they  gave  up' 
to  be  tortured  by  their  Indian  allies,  a  confi- 
derable  number  they  fold  as  flaves  in  Bermu- 
das, the  reft  were  reduced  to  fervitude  among 
themfelves.* 

But  reprehenfible  as  this  condudb  of  the 
Englifh  muft  be  deemed,  their  vigorous  ef- 
forts in  this  decifive  campaign  filled  all  the  fur-^ 
rounding  tribes  of  Indians  with  fuch  an  high- 
opinion  of  their  valour,  as  fecurcd  a  long  tran- 
quillity to  all  their  fettlements.  At  the  fame 
time  the  violence  of  adminiftration  in  Eng- 
land continued  to  increafe  their  population  and 
flrength,  by  forcing  many  refped:able  fubjed:s 
to  tear  themfelves  from  all  the  tender  connec- 
tions that  bind  men  to  their  native  country, 
and  to  fly  for  refuge  to  a  region  of  the  New 

World. 
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World,  which  hitherto  prefented  to  them  no- 
thing that  could  allure  them  thither  but  ex- 
emption from  oppreffion.  The  number  of 
thofe  emigrants  drew  the  attention  of  govern- 
xnent,  and  appeared  fo  formidable,  that  a  pro- 
clamation was  ilTued,  prohibiting  mafters  of 
Ihips  from  carrying  pafiengers  to  New  Eng- 
land without  ipecial  permiffion.  On  many 
occalions  this  injundion  was  eluded  or  difre- 
^arded.  Fatally  for  the  king,  it  operated  with 
full  eifedt  in  one  inftance.  Sir  Arthur  Hafle- 
rig,  John  Hampden,  Oliver  Cromwell,  and 
fome  other  perfons  whofe  principles  and  vieWvS 
coincided  with  theirs,  impatient  to  enjoy  thofe 
civil  and  religious  liberties  which  they  ftrug- 
gled  in  vain  to  obtain  in  Great  Britain,  hired 
fome  ihips  to  carry  them  and  their  attendants 
to  New  England.  By  order  of  council,  an 
embargo  was  laid  on  thefe  when  on  the  point 
of  failing;  and  Charles,  far  from  fufpeding 
that  the  future  revolutions  in  his  kingdoms 
were  to  be  excited  and  dire(5ted  by  perfons  in 
fuch  an  humble  fphere  of  life,  forcibly  detain- 
ed the  men  deflined  to  overturn  his  throne,  and 
to  terminate  his  days  by  a  violent  death.* 

But  in  fpite  of  all  the  efforts  of  government 
to  check  this  fpirit  of  migration,  the  meafures 
of  the  king  and  his  minifters  were  coniidered 

by 

*  Mather,   Magnalia,  b.  I.  ch.  5.  p.  23.     Neal's  Hift.  of  N. 
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